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-\o  sooner  had  the  first  samples  of  tliese  colorful 
2()-page  recipe  booklets  been  sent  to  home 
economists,  teachers  and  home  demonstration 
agents  than  letters  began  to  pour  in  requesting 
them  in  vast  quantities — and  every  mail  sinee 
has  brought  new  demands  for  more.  This  recipe 
service  is  a  new  addition  to  Canco's  far-reaching 
educational  program — and  another  of  Canco's 
manv  services  to  the  Canning  industrv. 
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Please  send  ae  150  booklets  on  •Dew  Ways  ll 
Canned  Vegetables*  and  150  of  tne  ona  sn^t 
"Hew  Ways  to  Serve  Canned  Jirult".  1  wsntn 
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I  received  your  two  new  reclfS 
booklets  and  would  appreciate  fifty 
(50)  copies  of  each  lor  my  foods 
classes. 
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311  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER 
FOR  GALLON  CANS 


%  For  those  customers  who  con  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  offered  by  electric  heating  of 
the  solder  pot,  we  hove  designed  this  unit. 
Not  just  a  makeshift  changeover  from  gas  to 
electricity,  but  designed  specifically  for  elec¬ 
tric  heating. 

The  heating  elements  are  brought  in  through 
the  bottom,  thereby  protecting  them  from  cor¬ 
rosion  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  pot  free 
for  ready  cleaning.  The  exterior  of  the  pot  is 
covered  with  two  inches  of  insulation,  protected 
by  a  coating  of  cement  which  eliminates  all 
heat  losses  from  these  surfaces. 


The  bath  is  heated  by  four  elements,  each  of 
which  has  its  individual  automatic  thermostatic 
control.  These  controls  are  housed  in  a  case 
built  into  the  base  of  the  machine,  which  also 
contains  an  automatic  time-switch  for  connecting 
the  power  in  the  morning  at  a  predetermined 
time,  and  disconnecting  it  in  the  evening.  This 
switch  has  a  special  attachment  for  interrupting 
operations  on  holidays. 
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EARLY  BANCROSS  HYBRID 


MATURES  EARLIER 


To  canners  looking  for  a  variety  that  matures 
3  to  4  days  earlier  than  other  topcrossed  Ban¬ 
tams,  we  offer  Early  Bancross.  It  is  produced 
from  an  especially  selected,  large-eared 
strain  of  8-rowed  Golden  Bantam.  These 
ears  are  8  to  14  rowed,  cylindrical,  of  good 
quality  and  color.  The  plants  are  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  bacterial  wilt.  You  can  depend  on 
the  seed  when  it  comes  from  Woodruff.  Place 
your  order  today. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIMY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^oods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.A. 
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When  you  hove  a 

Conning  Problem 


■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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Published  Every  Morrday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  61,  NUMBER37 

EDITORIALS 


The  1939  ALMANAC — With  next  week’s  issue,  as 
a  supplement,  we  will  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  1939 
Almanac.  If  you  receive  that  issue,  you  will  receive 
the  Almanac,  and  this,  therefore,  serves  as  a  notice  to 
watch  out  for  it  and  save  it.  Every  subscriber  will 
be  sent  a  copy;  extra  copies  cost  $1.00  each.  There 
is  usually  such  a  rush  for  extra  copies  that  our  supply 
is  rapidly  depleted.  Wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores, 
as  well  as  brokers  and  canners,  use  this  Almanac  in 
large  numbers  and  it  may  be  to  your  advantage  to  get 
your  orders  in  early. 

The  Almanac  is  a  little  late  this  year,  but  a  moment’s 
thought  will  show  all  why  this  was  unavoidable.  The 
passage  of  the  new  Pure  Food  Law,  with  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  through  standards  and  grades  and  enforcement 
rules,  affected  practically  the  whole  set  up.  For  months 
they  have  been  holding  hearings,  as  you  know,  but  as 
we  go  to  press — after  waiting  in  the  hope  of  having  at 
least  the  salient  features  decided  upon — we  are  able  to 
give  you  little  of  anything  of  a  definite  nature.  The 
decisions  are  yet  to  be  made.  So  we  give  you  the  new 
law,  with  as  full  references  or  notes  as  obtainable  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press,  together  with  all  the  vital 
statistics,  etc.,  etc.,  which  you  expect  in  this  handy 
little  volume.  The  data  given  in  the  Almanac  we 
would  prefer  to  be  definite  and  decided,  but  at  times 
we  have  had  to  use  “tentative”  rulings  and  standards, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  to  have  their  reactions,  so 
that  ultimate  decisions  could  be  made.  The  Government 
desired  this ;  but  in  this  instance  the  law  is  so  new,  and 
the  job  so  immense,  that  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
final  decisions  will  have  been  reached  before  the  time 
of  the  1940  Almanac. 

Meantime  through  the  pages  of  The  Canning  Trade, 
weekly,  we  will  give  you  all  decisions  when  and  as 
made,  and  if  these  come  in  sufficient  volume  at  any 
one  time,  that  is  quickly  enough,  we  may  publish  an 
Addenda,  which  can  be  carried  in  your  Almanac,  and 
serve  until  the  new — next  year’s — Almanac  is  ready. 
But  please  do  not  take  this  as  a  promise. 

VALUABLE  STATE  ASSISTANCE  —  The  canners 
of  Wisconsin,  like  the  canners  of  Pennsylvania,  are 
receiving  the  heartiest  kind  of  support  in  their  efforts 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  canned  peas,  and  lately 
of  sauerkraut,  from  the  State  Agricultural  authorities. 
The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Authority  (WAA)  has  just 
issued  a  20  page  pamphlet  giving  the  50  Prize-Winning 
Recipes  for  the  use  of  Wisconsin  canned  peas,  and  they 
are  circulating  this  all  over  the  State,  the  finest  kind 
of  advertising,  and  promoting  the  most  up-to-date 
method  of  merchandising  canned  foods — the  sale  and 


consumption  of  the  goods  within  the  State  where 
packed.  The  WAA  will  not  rest  until  every  citizen  of 
Wisconsin  knows  what  fine  peas  it  produces  and  cans. 
Could  anything  be  more  helpful  to  the  industry  of  that 
State?  The  drive  just  now  is  on  canned  peas,  and  on 
canned  sauerkraut,  but  of  course  the  WAA  takes  in 
the  whole  gamut  of  agricultural  products,  and  makes 
all  citizens  more  proud  of  the  great  State  in  which  they 
live. 

This  is  magnificent  work  and  we  congratulate  the 
canners  on  the  good  job  they  have  done  in  selling  their 
industry  to  the  authorities.  Rest  assured  that  the 
canners  will  have  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  the  State 
claims  for  the  goods — or  else.  And  in  this  alone  a 
great  step  forward  has  been  made,  and  which  every 
State  might  well  emulate.  This  will  rouse  the  pride  of 
the  canners,  and  backed  by  their  State,  they  will  quickly 
squelch  the  careless  or  worse  canner  who  can  draw 
down  unfavorable  public  opinion  upon  the  goods.  That’s 
what  we  need. 

The  50  Prize  Winning  recipes  were  sent  in  as  a 
response  to  the  radio  competition  put  on  in  Wisconsin, 
and  in  which,  a  case  of  fine  canned  peas  was  given  to 
each  competitor,  with  special  prizes  to  the  50  finest. 
The  winning  recipes  present  an  interesting  assortment, 
but  in  the  main  they  are  the  unusual  ways  of  preparing 
canned  peas.  There  is  a  popular  hunger  for  new  ways 
to  serve  foods,  and  consequently  this  will  fill  a  welcome 
want  in  all  sections  of  Wisconsin,  and  other  States  would 
like  to  share  in  it.  Yet  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  in  this  neat  pamphlet  an  expert  recipe :  “The  best 
way  to  serve  canned  peas  as  a  vegetable.”  In  other 
words  the  basic  formula,  how  properly  to  use  canned 
peas,  and  then  these  other  recipes  would  follow  in 
naturally.  For  there  is  a  tremendous  field,  among 
popular  consumers,  uncertain  if  not  completely  puzzled 
about  how  canned  foods  should  be  used.  Eating,  of 
course,  is  the  most  diversified  thing  in  this  world,  which 
is  merely  saying,  in  another  way,  that  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste.  The  canners,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  first  tell  all  their  customers  the  plain  simple  way 
to  use  canned  foods.  Then  having  learned  that  the 
public  will  know  and  no  longer  fear  canned  foods,  and 
the  users  will  of  their  own  accord  devise  special  ways, 
or  dishes,  to  show  their  ability  as  cooks.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  all  vegetables,  possibly  also  about 
meats  and  other  canned  foods. 

We  have  to  put  the  breaks  on  ourselves  when  we  get 
on  this  subject,  because  it  is  so  interesting,  and  so 
important,  that  we  could  go  on  for  pages,  if  not  for 
hours.  This  is  the  splendid  job  Mr.  Sturdy,  of  the 
American  Can  Co.,  is  doing  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
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try,  why  should  not  every  canner  sing  the  praises  of 
good  canned  foods,  every  day  and  everywhere  ? 

THE  BROKER,  AGAIN — The  brokers  are  getting 
a  lot  of  advertising  these  days,  and  that  ought  to  tickle 
their  hearts  since  it  is  costing  them  nothing.  There 
is  some  more  of  it  in  this  issue.  Read  the  article 
“Don’t  Shoot  The  Piano  Player”  on  another  page.  We 
warn  you  if  you  start  it  you  will  read  it  thru. 

WATCH  YOUR  COSTS — The  morale  is  so  low  among 
many  canners  that  they  lack  the  courage  to  ask  the 
price  which  they  know  they  must  get  if  they  are  not 
to  take  a  loss  on  the  sale;  but  when  a  buyer  appears 
they  just  about  do  anything  to  keep  from  losing  the 
order.  The  condition  of  the  market  is  to  blame  for  this, 
but  if  you  expect  to  weather  the  storm  and  stay  in 
business  you  must  overcome  this  fear.  There  are  men 
who  have  not  sold  their  goods,  and  will  not,  because  the 
prices  offered  do  not  cover  costs,  but  not  all  are  so 
financially  strong.  If  the  quality  is  in  the  goods  such 
holders  will  come  out,  and  the  longer  they  hold  the 
higher  their  prices  will  go,  until  if  they  hold  into 
the  new  canning  season  instead  of  canning  more  goods, 
they  will  make  a  fair  profit  over  all  costs.  We  are  not 
afraid  to  predict  that,  and  have  reasons  for  our  faith, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  express  them  as  yet.  Later  on 
when  it  will  not  be  possible  to  change  the  outcome,  but 
it  will  still  be  in  time  to  bolster  the  courage  of  such 
holders,  we  may  speak. 

What  is  needed  now,  however,  is  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  that  costs  of  canning  in  1939  will  be  considerably 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  One  old,  experienced 
canner  places  that  increase  at  from  1  cent  to  8  cents 
per  dozen  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  labor  required 
to  produce  the  particular  item.  It  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  that  as  canners  you  will  be  excused  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  25  cents  per  hour,  though  w^e  expect 
that  you  may  be  excused,  on  perishable  products,  from 
paying  double  time  for  overtime.  You  must  figure, 
therefore,  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  18  cents 
to  20  cents  per  hour  you  paid  to  pack  last  year’s  goods 
and  the  25  cents  you  will  have  to  pay  this  season.  And 
it  is  likely  that  you  will  have  to  employ  a  number  of 
men  more  than  formerly,  through  the  necessity  of 
having  shifts  to  cover  the  day.  Before  you  are  done 
with  the  season’s  operations,  or  in  other  words  before 
you  have  finally  sold  the  year’s  pack,  you  may  have  in 
your  employ  two  or  three  times  the  number  formerly 
used.  That  will  add  to  cost.  Better  look  into  this  now 
and  not  get  caught  with  future  contracts  at  prices 
which  will  surely  net  you  a  loss.  This  season’s  pack 
will  cost  you  more,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
present  stocks  of  canned  foods  are  cheaper  than  the 
same  goods  can  possibly  be  after  next  canning  season, 
that  is  after  the  1939  canning  season.  Buyers  must 
take  this  into  consideration  and  not  deliberately  sell 
the  canner  into  bankruptcy.  But  of  course  it  is  the 
canner’s  job,  as  the  seller,  to  protect  himself.  If  you 
know  your  costs  it  will  not  be  so  hard  for  you  to  do 
this  figuring,  but  if  you  do  not,  then  you  must  see  that 
it  is  time  you  learned.  You  can  never  win  out  on  a 
guess,  and  think  what  you  do  to  your  fellow  canner 
when  you  guess  wrong ;  or  what  the  canner  who  guesses 
wrong  does  to  you ! 


Late  opinions  from  Washington: 

“A  bill  introduced  in  Congress  last  week,  pro¬ 
poses  to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
label  requirements  under  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetics  Act,  from  next  June  25th,  to  next 
January  1st.  Canners  whose  labels  do  not  comply 
with  the  new  regulations  might  do  well,  however, 
not  to  rely  on  a  legislative  extension  of  time  beyond 
June  25th,  but  to  comply  with  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  as  promptly  as  possible.”  (The  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  opposes  delay.) 

«  *  * 

“As  a  result  of  the  hearing  on  ‘area  of  produc¬ 
tion’  under  the  Wage-Hour  Law,  held  last  week,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  Administrator  will  not  adopt 
the  examiner’s  recommended  definition  without 
substantial  change.  There  was  strong  opposition 
from  all  quarters  to  that  portion  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  definition  which  would  have  limited  the 
exemption  to  employers  handling  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables  ‘for  the  account  of  the  grower’.  Con¬ 
gressman  Hawks  of  Wisconsin,  and  others  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  hearing  and  presented  forceful  argu¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  the  canning  industry.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“The  amendments  to  the  Wage-Hour  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  by  Representative  Norton, 
would  make  the  position  of  the  canning  industry 
far  w^orse  than  it  is  now.  The  fourteen  weeks’ 
exemption  from  the  maximum  hours  provisions 
would  be  repealed  and  instead,  an  employer 
would  be  permitted  to  employ  an  employe  up  to 
12  hours  per  workday  and  56  hours  per  workweek 
w’ithout  payment  of  overtime  if  the  employe  is 
employed  ‘in  connection  with  the  .  .  .  canning  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  not  when  those 
operations  are  performed  during  and  as  a  part 
of  the  wholesale  distribution  thereof.’  „ 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  17,  1939 — Public  hearings  on  definitions  and  standai’ds 
of  identity,  quality  and  fill  of  container  for  canned  peas,  in 
accordance  with  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Raleigh  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

APRIL  18-20,  1939 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

APRIL  19-20,  1939 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  Spring 
Meeting  and  Second  Annual  Canners  School,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
State  College,  Pa. 

APRIL  20-21,  1939 — Indiana  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  Claypool,  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL  24,  1939 — Public  hearing  for  basis  of  establishing 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  each  of  the  canned 
foods  prepared  from  one  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
certain  vegetables.  Department  of  Agriculture  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  1,  1939 — Public  hearing  for  basis  of  establishing  standards 
of  identity  for  cream,  whipping  cream,  evaporated  milk,  dried 
skim  milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  8-9,  1939 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MAY  8-10,  1939 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

MAY  18-19,  1939 — National  Canners  Association  Board  of 
Directors  Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Don^t  Shoot  The  Piano  Player 


OR 


A  Defense  of  The  Good  Broker 


(Contributed) 


WHAT’S  all  the  shootin’  fer?  And,  have  the 
shooters  picked  the  right  target?  Proper 
selection  of  target  and  accurate  aim  would 
result  in  a  lot  of  self -slaughter  in  the  canning  industry. 

One  canning  industry  trade  paper,  in  a  red  em¬ 
blazoned  article  asks  “Where  Were  the  Brokers  in 
1938?”  and  proceeds  by  a  series  of  case  histories  to 
attempt  to  show  that  all  food  brokers  were  shiftless, 
lazy,  negligent  and  price  depressants.  Six  such  case 
histories  are  used,  perhaps  all  based  on  facts  in  isolated 
instances,  but  certainly  not  typical  of  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  produce,  not  six, 
but  hundreds  of  such  histories  that  would  be  the  direct 
antithesis  of  those  chosen. 

Another  such  trade  paper  editorializes  under  the 
heading  “Pity  the  Poor  Broker,”  but  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  editor  it  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
the  writing  is  sound,  informed  and  in  general  terms. 
This  editor  says  at  the  outset : 

“Everybody  seems  to  be  swatting  the  broker  now-a- 
days,  and  naturally  we  object  since  that  used  to  be  our 
prerogative,  or  at  least  a  lot  of  brokers  seemed  to  think 
so.  Doubtless,  however,  the  swatting  is  of  the  really 
‘poor’  broker,  and  we  do  not  mean  ‘poor’  in  wordly 
wealth,  but  poor  in  ability  as  a  salesman,  but  especially 
poor  in  judgement  and  faithfulness  to  the  one  who 
pays  him.” 

Then  this  editor  goes  on  to  stick  a  pin  in  that  which 
is  exactly  what  all  the  shootin’  is  fer.  He  adds : 

“And  yet  all  blame  probably  belongs  entirely  upon 
the  poor  canner  who  has  not  sense  enough  to  select  the 
right  man  as  his  representative,  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterwards  lacks  completely  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
govern  him  or  control  him  in  his  actions.” 

The  writer  above  missed  one  point  which  should  well 
have  been  made.  That  is  that  the  canner,  and  this 
applies  to  many  another  seller  not  necessarily  a  canner, 
lacked  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  have  some  control  over 
himself  in  his  own  actions. 

If  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  food  brokers  it  is  merely  that,  as  all  other 
elements  of  the  food  and  grocery  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  industry,  he  is  a  victim  of  an  economic 
situation.  In  the  “rank  and  file”  of  food  brokers  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  included  the  half  dozen  exceptional  cases 
made  the  subject  of  the  case  histories  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  at  the  beginning.  Food  brokers  as  a 
whole  are  plugging  along,  hard,  day  in  and  day  out, 
trying  to  find  or  make  a  market  for  the  products  of 
their  principals. 

♦  “he's  doing  his  best" — A  legendary  sign  in  the  old  dance  halls  of  the  gold 
mining  cazni>s. 


The  toughest  competition  they  meet  is  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  these  principals  themselves.  In  the 
past  ten  years  or  so  it  has  been  too  frequent  an 
occurrence  that  the  broker  would  work  hard  and  per¬ 
sistently  to  establish  a  customer  for  one  of  his  princi¬ 
pals,  only  to  find  that  when  the  merchandise  is  moving 
smoothly,  some  buying  agent  employed  by,  or  other¬ 
wise  connected  with  the  distributor,  will  step  in  with 
his  hand  out. 

The  seller  who  lacks  intestinal  fortitude  will  fall  for 
the  persuasion  of  the  buying  agency — perhaps  far 
remote  from  either  the  principal  or  the  distributor — 
and  forgetting  that  the  broker  on  the  ground  broke  the 
ice,  got  the  first  order  and  continued  to  get  steadily 
increasing  orders,  the  seller  will  accept  the  business 
offered  him,  usually  at  a  price,  by  the  buyer’s  agent. 
Then  he  will  pay  a  brokerage  or  commission  to  that 
agent. 

It  is  elemental  that  this  is  the  way  the  downward 
spiral  starts.  If  the  merchandise  has  been  selling  at 
$1.00  and  the  brokerage  is  3  per  cent,  the  buyer  owns  it 
at  97  cents  minius  whatever  is  withheld  for  the  over¬ 
head  operating  expenses  of  the  buying  office.  Next  time 
the  same  buying  agent  comes  along,  or  when  another 
buying  comes  along,  the  price  and  the  dickering 
naturally  starts  at  the  97  cents  level  and  the  price  on 
the  next  deal  sinks  to  around  94  cents.  That  is  the 
market,  and  that  is  the  competition  that  the  food  broker, 
really  representing  the  seller,  is  called  upon  to  meet. 
It  is  certainly  not  of  his  making.  And  if  he  reports 
the  situation  to  his  principal,  the  seller,  he  is  damned 
from  Hades  to  breakfast  for  reporting  such  a  silly 
price,  or  for  trying  to  break  the  market. 

Statistics  on  the  production  of  three  staple  canned 
vegetables,  in  relation  to  the  price  variations  are  both 
interesting  and  revealing.  For  24  years  the  average 
production  of  canned  tomatoes,  figured  in  standard 
cases  of  2s  was  19.5  million  cases  annually.  In  the 
first  twelve  of  the  24  years,  the  average  was  18.5  mil¬ 
lion  cases,  and  in  the  last  5  years  of  record,  23.1  million 
cases.  In  these  last  five  years  of  record,  the  production 
was  nearly  4  million  above  the  long  time  average.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  not  too  much,  considering  population 
increase ;  perhaps  the  supply  over-balanced  the  demand 
when  competition  with  increased  and  improved  sup¬ 
plies  of  raw  or  frozen  vegetables  is  considered.  Raw 
tomatoes,  maybe  shipped  long  distances  from  southern 
fields,  or  grown  in  nearby  hot-houses,  are  available  the 
year  around  in  food  stores. 

Nevertheless,  statistics  show  that  up  to  10  or  12 
years  ago  prices  rather  accurately  reflected  the  size 
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of  the  packs,  rising  during  the  year  following  a  small 
pack  and  declining  following  a  larger  pack.  Then  some 
ten  or  so  years  ago,  prices  began  to  waver  downward, 
irregularly,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  pack,  or  the 
economic  situation,  except  that  a  peak  was  reached 
during  the  1929  boom  year  following  the  unusually 
short  pack  of  1928. 

The  canned  corn  pack  over  a  12  year  period  averaged 
15.5  million  cases.  The  price  average  shows  a  waver¬ 
ing  decline  over  the  same  period,  except  for  a  bulge 
in  1935  following  three  years  of  sub-average  packs. 

Canned  peas  averaged  a  pack  of  17.1  million  cases 
over  the  same  period,  and  price  behavior  has  been  the 
same  in  its  downward  trend,  except  in  1934  and  1935 
when  there  was  an  advance  following  two  years  of 
substantial  below  average  packs. 

It  is  further  significant,  in  respect  to  canned  corn 
and  peas  that  the  packs  of  the  past  two  years  have 
been  quite  substantially  above  the  average  in  size.  This, 
in  consideration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  frozen  foods 
market  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  may  have 
resulted  in  an  excessive  supply,  toppling  over  on  an 
economically  reduced  demand,  to  crush  the  general 
price  structure. 

Surely  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  broker.  He  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  pour  a  quart  of  water  into  a  pint 
cup.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  tries  it  at  the  insis¬ 
tence  of  his  principal  and  finds  that  some  of  the  water 
must  be  spilled.  This  illustration  becomes  all  the  more 
objective  if  it  turns  out  that,  through  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  and  the  agent  of  a  buyer,  the  pint 
cup  turns  out  to  be  one  of  those  tricky  ones,  with  a 
concealed  false  bottom. 

By  and  large,  the  whole  argument  resolves  itself  in 
about  this  fashion :  Too  much  produced  has  been  result¬ 
ing  in  flabby  markets — and  flabby  markets  have  been 
further  perforated  by  the  boring  of  price  structures  of 
the  buyers’  agents,  who  have  sought  primarily  the 
lowest  possible  price  on  behalf  of  their  employers,  the 
buyers,  and  secondarily  brokerage,  commission  and  any 
other  allowance  or  discount  to  be  passed  along  to  the 
buyers  that  could  be  obtained  by  pressure  of  group  or 
quantity  buying  so-called. 

There  has  been  too  little  merchandising  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  too  much  price  consciousness.  The  buyer’s 
concern  has  been:  “Have  I  bought  this  more  cheaply 
than  anyone  else,”  not  the  proper :  “Is  this  a  true  and 
good  value  on  which  to  base  my  resale  price  that  will 
bring  me  a  compensatory  profit”.  The  buyer’s  price¬ 
conscious  concern  has  been  emphasized  and  aggravated 
by  the  promoters  of  the  buying  organizations. 

Canners  have  been  more  or  less  helpless  to  resist  the 
importunities,  in  the  face  of  over-production,  new  com¬ 
petition  and  first  depression,  then  recession. 

The  answer  is  not  found  in  damning  the  brokers.  It 
is  rather  to  be  found  in  a  little  more  accuracy  in 
gauging  production  to  fit  potential  consumption,  as  the 
first  step  and  then  a  determination  to  SELL  the  result¬ 
ing  packs — not  merely  to  permit  them  to  be  bought  at 
the  lowest  price  that  can  be  chiselled  by  the  buyer  and 
his  agent.  Give  the  food  broker  a  FAIR  competitive 
field,  and  carping  criticism  will  dry  up. 


THE  RATE  OF  PENETRATION  OF  CERELOSE  AND 
SUCROSE  IN  PICKLES 

F.  W.  Fabian  and  R.  G.  Switzer,  Bacteriological  Department, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

The  physical  chemical  laws  governing  the  rate  of  penetration 
of  substances  such  as  salt,  cerelose  (dextrose)  and  sucrose  were 
explained.  It  was  shown  that  not  only  the  size  but  also  the 
number  of  particles  governed  the  osmotic  pressure  in 
any  given  solution.  The  relationship  between  these  laws  and 
the  effects  observed  in  salting,  processing  and  the  finishing  of 
pickles  was  then  explained. 

Graphs  were  presented  showing  the  rate  of  penetration  of 
100  per  cent  dextrose,  100  per  cent  sucrose  and  combinations 
of  the  two  sugars  in  the  following  proportions;  75  per  cent 
sucrose  and  25  per  cent  dextrose,  50  per  cent  sucrose  and  500 
per  cent  dextrose  at  temperatures  of  73  degrees  F.  and  98.6 
degrees  F.  Salt  stock  (3000  to  3600  size)  was  freshened  after 
which  turmeric  and  alum  was  added  and  processed  at  130 
degrees  F.  for  one  hour.  They  tested  15  salometer  at  the 
end  of  the  processing.  The  processed  stock  was  then  treated 
in  three  different  ways  to  study  the  rate  of  absorbtion  of  the 
sugars.  Method  A.  One  third  of  the  pickles  was  acidified  with 
vinegar  so  that  the  pickles  tested  44  grains.  Method  B.  A 
preservative  was  added  to  another  one-third  of  the  pickles  and 
they  were  sweetened  in  the  absence  of  acid.  Method  C.  The 
balance  of  the  pickles  was  sweetened  and  acidified  concurrently. 
The  concentration  of  the  sugar  solutions  placed  on  them  was  30, 
35,  40,  45  and  50  Brix.  (16.57,  19.28,  21.97,  24.63  and  27.28 
Baume.)  Experiments  were  also  preformed  in  which  the  dex¬ 
trose  was  introduced  first  followed  by  sucrose  and  then  the 
order  revei'sed. 

I.  Temperature  had  the  following  effect:  (1)  Color.  Pickles 
showed  a  slight  green  color  at  the  end  of  9  days  at  98.6  degrees 
F.  and  no  color  in  the  same  period  of  time  at  73  degrees  F. 
(2)  The  per  cent  decrease  in  volume  (shrinkage)  was  less  at 
98.6  degrees  F.  than  at  73  degrees  F.  especially  in  the  45  and 
50  Brix  solutions  and  the  shrinkage  was  greater  with  sucrose 
than  with  dextrose.  (3)  Pickles  finished  at  the  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  reabsorbed  the  liquor  faster  and  reached  normal  quicker 
than  at  the  lower  temperature.  However,  after  pickles  returned 
to  their  normal  size,  if  they  were  kept  at  the  cooler  temperature, 
they  absorbed  more  of  the  liquor  than  at  the  higher  temperatui’e. 

II.  Method  of  Introducing  the  sugars:  Method  A.  If  pickles 
were  soured  first,  (1)  they  did  not  decrease  in  volume  as  much 
(that  is  there  was  less  shrinkage)  in  sucrose  or  dextrose  or 
combinations  of  the  two  sugars;  (2)  the  pickles  absorbed  the 
liquor  faster  and  more  completely  and  swelled  out  to  a  greater 
extent;  (3)  they  were  more  crisp,  firmer  and  better  in  every 
respect  than  with  methods  B  and  C. 

Method  B.  If  sugar  was  added  without  vinegar  to  processed 
stock.  (1)  the  pickles  did  not  shrink  as  much;  they  recovered 
quicker  and  more  completely,  than  if  the  vinegar  was  added 
with  the  syrup  as  in  Method  C.  (2)  dextrose  penetrated  the 
pickles  at  a  faster  rate  than  sucrose  in  this  method  than  with 
methods  A  or  C. 

Method  C.  When  sugar  and  vinegar  were  added  together, 
(1)  there  was  more  shrinkage  in  the  pickles  (2)  they  reabsorbed 
the  liquor  slower,  and  showed  more  flat  pickles  at  the  end  of 
9  days  than  did  the  pickles  finished  by  methods  A  and  B. 

Regardless  of  the  method  used  in  sweetening  pickles,  the 
general  conclusions  reached  in  this  series  of  experiments  were: 
(1)  Dextrose  penetrated  the  pickles  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
sucrose.  (2)  With  dextrose  there  was  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
less  flat  pickles  than  with  sucrose.  (3)  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  final  volume  of  the  pickles  of  approximately  2  per  cent 
with  dextrose  while  sucrose  showed  no  increase  in  volume. 
(4)  In  every  case  the  pickles  containing  dextrose  were  crisper, 
firmer  and  more  plump. 
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ITS  ECONOMICAL  TO 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  ol  over  fifty  years  of  pea  srader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  Ih  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

"The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


BUY  the  BEST 

that  means 

KYLER 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

BEGIN  TO  SAVE  ON  YOUR  COSTS 
BUY  KYLER  MACHINES  .... 

''They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts." 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


r>  I  •  [  A  *I  • 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


a  new  belting  built  especially  to 

MEET  CANNER’S  NEEDS 

RESISTANT  TO  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
JUICES  AND  ACIDS. 

SANITARY— WASH  WITH  HOT  WATER 
OR  LIVE  STEAM. 

COSTS  LESS-LASTS  LONGER  -  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  IN  BROWN  OR  WHITE  AND  IN  ALL 
WIDTHS  AND  WEIGHTS. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY- 
TEX  CONVEYOR  BELTING  or  write: 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  CO., 

Incorporated 

1400  Clinton  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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CUCUMBER  DISEASE  CONTROL 

J.  H.  Muncie,  Plant  Pathology,  Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Cucumber  diseases  often  determine  the  difference  between 
growing  this  crop  for  profit  or  loss.  The  most  common  and 
serious  cucumber  diseases  in  Michigan  are  bacterial  wilt,  angular 
leaf-spot,  scab  and  mosaic  or  “white  pickle”. 

BACTERIAL  WILT — This  disease  causes  wilting  of  the 
entire  plant.  Sometimes  all  plants  or  only  one  in  the  hill  are  so 
affected.  Death  of  the  vine  results.  Bacterial  wilt  is  caused  by 
bacteria  which  are  carried  by  the  striped  and  the  12-spotted 
cucumber  beetles.  The  bacteria  gain  entrance  to  the  plant 
through  feeding  wounds  on  the  stems  caused  by  the  beetles.  The 
wilt  producing  bacteria  live  over  winter  within  the  bodies  of 
these  beetles. 

Control  of  bacterial  wilt  is  affected  through  preventing  the 
beetles  from  feeding  on  the  cucumbers.  Keep  the  plants  covered 
with  gypsum-calcium  arsenate  dust  from  the  time  they  emerge 
from  the  ground  until  they  begin  to  form  runners.  To  make  this 
dust  mix  one  pound  of  calcium  arsenate  with  nineteen  pounds 
of  finely  ground  gypsum.  Plants  kept  thoroughly  covered  with 
the  dust  until  runners  form,  usually  show  no  wilt  later  in  the 
season. 

ANGULAR  LEAF-SPOT  AND  SCAB— Angular  leaf-spot  is 
another  bacterial  disease  and  causes  spotting  of  the  leaves  and 
fruits.  Spots  are  first  formed  between  the  small  leaf  vines. 
Badly  affected  leaves  blight  and  die.  Fruits  are  also  affected 
and  show  at  first  a  small  water  soaked  spot  which  enlarges  to 
form  a  blackened  soft  canker.  The  bacteria  are  carried  on  the 
seed.  They  are  spread  from  plant  to  plant  by  splashing  rain 
or  on  the  pickers  hands. 

Scab  affects  leaves,  stems  and  fruits  where  it  forms  dead 
spots  covered  with  olive-green  mold  growth.  This  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  on  affected  fruits  where  the  disease  is  first  seen  as  a  small 
spot  which  oozes  sap.  Later  the  spot  turns  into  a  depressed 
canker  from  which  the  olive-green  mold  growth  develops.  This 
disease  is  also  carried  on  the  seed  and  is  spread  by  splashing 
rain  and  by  the  pickers  handling  diseased  vines  and  fruits. 

Angular  leaf-spot  and  scab  are  controlled  by  (1)  Rotation  with 
crops  not  related  to  cucumber  (2)  Seed  treatment  and  (3) 
Spraying  or  Dusting. 

SEED  TREATMENT — Soak  the  seed  five  minutes  in  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  solution.  To  make  this  solution  dissolve  one 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water  in  a 
glass,  earthenware  or  wooden  container.  Metal  is  corroded  by 
the  solution.  Then  add  six  and  one-half  gallons  of  cold  water  to 
bring  the  solution  to  the  required  strength.  The  seed  is  best 
handled  by  placing  in  loose  cheesecloth  bags.  Keep  the  bags 
stirred  during  treatment  so  that  all  seeds  will  be  completely 
covered  by  the  solution.  After  treating,  wash  the  seed  in 
running  water  for  15  minutes  or  in  several  changes  of  fresh 
water.  Spread  the  seed  in  a  thin  layer  to  dry.  Do  not  dry  in 
the  sun  nor  use  too  much  artificial  heat  as  either  may  injure 
germination.  When  the  seed  is  completely  dry  dust  with  Semesan 
or  red  copper  oxide  to  prevent  damping-off  of  the  seedlings.  Use 
Semesan  as  recommended  by  the  manufacturer.  Add  V2  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  red  copper  oxide  to  each  pound  of  seed.  Place  seed 
and  required  dust  in  tight  container  and  shake  thoroughly. 
Treated  seed  can  be  stored  or  planted  at  once. 

SPRAYING — Angular  leaf -spot  and  scab  along  with  other 
leaf  diseases  appear  after  the  plants  have  formed  runners  and 
there  is  little  need  of  dusting  with  gypsum-cacium  arsenate  for 
bettle  control.  The  plants  should  then  be  sprayed  at  7-10  day 
intervals  with  2-1-50  bordeaux  mixture.  Because  the  excess 
lime  in  the  2-3-50  mixture  causes  some  injury  to  the  leaves,  this 
has  been  reduced  to  one  pound  in  fifty  gallons  of  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  After  most  of  the  fruit  has  set,  late  in  the  season,  the 
strength  of  the  borderaux  mixture  can  be  increased  to  4-2-50  if 
necessary.  Calcium  arsenate  two  pounds  to  each  fifty  gallons 
of  spray  may  be  added  for  control  of  leaf  eating  insects.  Keep 
the  vines  covered  with  bordeaux  especially  during  rainy  whether. 

DUSTING — Because  of  ease  of  application  and  lack  of  a 
convenient  water  supply  for  spraying,  some  growers  prefer  to 
dust  their  cucumbers.  For  control  of  leaf-spot  diseases,  dusting 
should  begin  when  the  plants  start  to  vine  and  continue  late  into 
the  season.  Applications  are  made  every  7-10  days  or  often 
enough  to  keep  the  vines  covered.  In  previous  years  a  15-85 


monohydrate  copper  sulphate-hydrated  lime  dust  has  been  recom¬ 
mended.  It  has  been  found  that  the  excess  lime  causes  some 
injury  especially  to  young  plants.  Our  experimental  results  to 
date  are  not  conclusive  as  to  what  materials  are  best  to  use  but 
it  is  indicated  that  some  of  the  newer  copper  compounds  may 
be  used  with  flour  and  talc  instead  of  lime.  In  some  states  it 
is  recommended  that  the  following  dusts  may  be  used:  Red  cop¬ 
per  oxide  6  lbs.;  flour  10  lbs.;  talc  84  lbs.,  or  copper  oxychloride 
(25  per  cent  copper)  24  lbs.,  flour  10  lbs.,  talc  66  lbs. 
This  material  may  be  tried  out  on  an  experimental  basis  if  the 
grower  wished  to  change  from  the  15-85  monohydrate  copper- 
sulphate-lime  dust.  For  leaf  eating  insects  5  pounds  of  calcium 
arsenate  may  be  substituted  for  5  pounds  of  lime  or  talc  in  the 
above  formulas. 

MOSAIC  OR  WHITE  PICKLE — Cucumber  mosaic  may 
attack  the  plant  at  any  stage  in  its  growth.  The  leaves  show 
yellow-green  mottling  and  often  are  somewhat  crinkled  and 
smaller  than  healthy  leaves.  Young  plants  are  stunted  and  the 
fruits  may  show  the  yellow-green  mottling  or  lose  their  green 
color  and  become  warty.  At  this  stage  the  disease  is  known  as 
“white  pickle”.  , 

Mosaic  is  carried  by  aphids,  beetles  or  on  pickers  hands  from 
infected  to  healthy  plants.  These  diseases  live  over  from  year 
to  year  in  the  juices  of  infested  pokeweed,  milkweed,  catnip, 
and  wild  or  bur  cucumber.  It  is  spread  from  these  weeds  to 
healthy  plants  by  means  of  aphids. 

CONTROL — Keep  down  all  milkweed,  pokeweed,  wild  or  bur 
cucumber  and  catnip  plants  near  the  cucumber  field.  Pull  out 
and  destroy  all  mosaic  infected  cucumber  plants  when  they 
first  show  infection,  being  careful  not  to  handle  healthy  plants 
after  handling  diseased  ones. 

If  aphids  are  present  spray  with  nicotine  sulphate  one  pint  in 
100  gallons  of  water  or  bordeaux  mixture.  Repeat  spray  appli¬ 
cation  with  nicotine  sulphate  until  aphids  are  killed.  Nicotine- 
lime  dust  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  spray.  This  is  made 
as  follows:  Thoroughly  mix  50  pounds  hydrated  lime  with  3 
pints  of  nicotine  sulphate  in  a  barrel  or  drum  in  which  some 
loose  stones  have  been  placed.  Use  about  25  pounds  of  dust 
per  acre 

(See  Michigan  Special  Bulletin  273  for  further  details  of  insect 
and  disease  control) 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CERELOSE  ON  THE 
FLAVORING  OF  SWEET  PICKLES 

R.  G.  Switzer  and  F.  W.  Fabian,  Department  of  Bacteriology 
and  Hygiene,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

To  determine  the  influence  of  any  one  substance  on  the  taste  of 
a  finished  product,  such  as  sweet  pickles,  several  factors  must 
be  considered:  The  influence  of  the  optimum  salt  concentration, 
acid  and  sugar  content,  kind,  combination  and  concentration  of 
spices  must  be  evaluated,  since  all  are  factors  affecting  flavor. 
Such  an  experiment  was  set  up  and  showed  that  a  20  Baume 
(36.3  Brix)  of  the  finished  product,  1.9  to  2  per  cent  acid  con¬ 
tent,  1  to  1.5  per  cent  salt,  a  total  spice  oil  content  between 
.01  and  0.03  per  cent  gave  good  results,  provided  the  spice  com¬ 
bination  was  a  good  one. 

By  having  only  one  variable,  such  as  one  spice  oil,  it  could 
be  determined  whether  or  not  that  spice  oil  was  desirable  in 
combination  with  the  others.  By  this  method  several  spice 
oils  were  proved  practically  useless  for  flavoring  sweet  pickles 
judging  the  flavor  by  the  tastes  in  our  particular  part  of  the 
country. 

Some  of  the  more  important  points  concerning  tasting  were 
discussed  and  the  preference  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  brought  out  that  it  is  better  to  have  samples  tasted 
twice  by  the  same  group,  rather  than  having  a  large  group 
taste  them  once.  Also,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  small  number  of 
samples  to  compare. 

There  are  certain  combinations  of  dextrose,  sucrose,  salt, 
vinegar  and  spices  which  give  a  very  fine  product,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  spoilage  and  the  quality  of  taste. 

Further  experiments  along  this  line  are  now  in  progress  and 
the  results  will  be  published  within  a  few  months. 

Abstract  By  R.  G.  S. 
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Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Hamctjchsh  Ylneh. 
Pou^tK  Units. . . 


V INERS  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable 
power  to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost . 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and  im¬ 
portant  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and  grower, 
due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the  viners  un¬ 
hulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the  hulling 
process. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty  cents 
per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  proportion. 


PROVIDE  DEPENDABLE,  STEADY  AND 
ACCURATELY  CONTROLLED  POWER 

HESE  units  are  equipped  with  four  or  six 
cylinder  engines  with  fly-ball  governors.  They 
produce  power  which  can  be  changed  to  meet 
the  different  crop  conditions  by  the  movement 
of  a  convenient  lever  without  stopping  the 
engine.  They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every'requirement  for  Viner  Drive. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

^Juriiifactijrers  of  Vtners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Ad justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


WEST  VIRGINIA  RETAIL  GROCERS  LOOK  FOR 
STABLE  MARKET  UNDER  STATE  STATUTE 

(Special  to  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce) 

Charleston,  April  6,  1939. 

PRICE  stabilization  in  retail  markets  is  looked  for  in 
West  Virginia  in  June,  when  the  State’s  loss-leader 
law  becomes  effective,  and  revised  labeling  regu¬ 
lations  which  become  effective  in  that  month  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  disclose  the  identity  of  “culprits”  among 
manufacturers  of  food  products  who  have  been  giving 
mass  distributors  preferential  treatment,  according  to 
George  W.  King,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Retail 
Grocers’  Association. 

Commenting  on  the  State’s  new  garnishee  law,  cover¬ 
ing  levies  against  State  employes,  backed  by  the  retail 
grocers  and  effective  June  7,  the  association’s  state¬ 
ment  says:  “The  actual  date  on  which  the  garnishee 
amendment  is  to  take  effect  will  be  June  7,  after  which 
it  will  be  possible  for  merchants  to  garnishee  State, 
county  and  municipal  employes,  as  well  as  individuals 
in  private  employment. 

“Two  or  three  days  later  the  chains  and  other  price 
cutters  will  have  to  commence  paying  attention  to  the 
minimum  resale  markup  of  7  per  cent  for  retailers  .^hnd 
2  per  cent  for  wholesalers,  and  food  manufacturers  will 
begin  to  be  careful  about  the  secret  rebates,  discounts 
and  other  special  favors  they  are  under  suspicion  of 
having  been  giving  the  monopolies. 

“When  this  status  is  reached  and  the  little  indepen¬ 
dent  can  buy  goods  at  relatively  the  same  figure  as 
the  big  chain  groups,  price  slashing  and  loss-leader 
selling  will  become  too  unprofitable  for  general  indul¬ 
gence.  This  was  the  grocers’  association  No.  1  bill.  It 
was  so  written  and  it  can  be  enforced  through  court 
action  by  any  aggrieved  merchant.  Damages,  fines, 
imprisonment  and  loss  of  license  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness,  upon  repetition,  are  provided. 


“So  after  next  June  the  independent  retail  grocers 
will  be  in  a  more  secure  position  than  ever  before  to 
meet  unfair  competition.” 

FOOD  TRADES  SPLIT  ON  LABEL  ISSUE 

SENTIMENT  in  the  food  distributing  trades  over 
the  country  appears  to  be  divided  on  measures 
proposed  to  alleviate  the  labeling  problem  created 
by  the  new  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Chairman  Lea  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  introduced,  at  the  instance 
of  the  food  and  drug  industries,  a  bill  calling  for  the 
postponement  of  provisions  governing  the  use  of  coal 
tar  food  colors  and  label  requirements  from  June  25  to 
January  1,  1940. 

In  wholesale  and  manufacturing  quarters,  however, 
there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a 
postponement.  It  is  stated  by  Charles  Wesley  Dunn, 
general  counsel  for  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  that  “there  is  authoritative  opinion 
in  Congress  that  legislation  will  also  be  required  to 
sanction  enforcement  tolerances  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem.”  However,  according,  to  Mr.  Dunn,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
will  allow  such  tolerances  to  the  extent  they  are  needed. 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  with  Food  and  Drug 
legislation,  he  continues,  knows  the  difficulty  of  secur¬ 
ing  exemptions  of  administrative  character  which  are 
certain  to  be  restricted  in  number.  The  food  trade  is 
thus  split  as  to  which  measure  will  provide  relief  in 
the  most  practical  manner.  The  opinion  is  expressed 
in  some  quarters  of  the  food  industry  that  a  six 
months’  postponement  would  not  solve  their  problem, 
and  that  only  tolerances  granted  by  the  government 
from  the  labeling  provisions,  even  though  requested 
by  thousands  of  firms,  is  the  only  manner  of  meeting 
the  difficulty. 

FOOD  INDUSTRY’S  TAXES 


PRIVATE  LABEL  GOODS — “About  the  same  date 
private  brands  on  the  shelves  and  counters  of  the 
chains  will  have  to  be  accompanied  on  the  container 
label  by  the  canner,  packer  or  manufacturer’s  firm 
name,  together  with  weight,  contents,  etc.  This  will  be 
another  deterrent  from  special  favors  to  the  big  mass 
buyers.  The  little  fellow  will  thus  find  out  where  these 
‘private  brand’  products  are  coming  from  and  there¬ 
after  he  can  react  accordingly  when  it  comes  to  stock¬ 
ing  his  store. 

“Heretofore  neither  independents  nor  food  depart¬ 
ment  officials  have  ever  been  able  to  trace  these  so- 
called  private  brands. 


A  NATION-WIDE  survey  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  on 
taxes  paid  by  business  in  1938  shows  that  food 
i  processing  paid  the  smallest  amount,  1.69  per 
cent,  while  as  much  as  4.14  per  cent  was  paid  by  iron 
and  steel  manufacturing  groups.  The  tax  bill  for  all 
industry  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  more  than 
3  per  cent. 

Retailing  paid  about  2  per  cent  (chains  excluded) 
and  wholesaling  1.5  per  cent.  Commenting  on  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  proportion  of  payments  by  the  food 
industries,  the  report  states:  “Since  food  is  ordinarily 
a  low  margin,  high  turnover  line,  both  the  gross  profit 
and  the  net  profit  are  likely  to  be  small  in  comparison 
to  sales.” 
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MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Put  Your  Production  Lines  in 

PROFIT-PRODUCING  FETTLE 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND? 


Lcnssenlcdinp  Production 
Units  dre  dvdildble  in  d 
series  of  sizes  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  speci¬ 
fic  pidnt-aiving  the  high¬ 
est  production  efficiency 
for  the  required  cdpdcity. 


#  This  why  we  Sdy  dny  yedr  is  a  good  yedr  to  buy  Ldngsenicdmp 
Equipment.  We  hdve  never  ddvocdted  the  purchdse  of  new 
equipment  to  grdtify  pride,  or  simply  becduse  d  fdvordble  oper- 
dting  sheet  mdices  it  possible  to 

^  ment  is  designed  to  give  cdnners 
opporunity  to  operate  with  a 
g  fdvordble  bdidnce  sheet.  Ldngsen- 

kdmp  Production  Units  supply 
^  multiple  ddvdntdges  thdt  reduce  the 

cost  of  production.  They  dfford 
^  gredt  volume;  they  obtdin  gredter 

yield.  They  Sdve  time  dnd  Idbor.  They  hdve  long  life  with 
low  upkeep.  Their  cost  is  not  in  hdving,  but  in  doing  without. 


#  Modern  equipment  is  a  good  tonic  for  run¬ 
down  production  lines.  It  revitalizes  and  invi¬ 
gorates.  It  puts  pep  into  production. 


9  Units  thdt  dre  undependdble — thdt  bredk  down,  or  dre  slow 
dnd  sluggish;  units  thdt  do  not  deliver  the  necessdry  volume; 
units  thdt  wdste  product;  units  thdt  build  up  extrd  operdting 
expense;  units  thdt  will  not  produce  d  high  stdnddrd  of  qudlity, 
should  be  replaced.  They  keep  d  production  line  constdnt- 
|y  below  d  profit-mdking  level.  Whdt  they  lose  represents 
much  more  vdlue  thdn  the  cost  of  repidcement.  And  just  dsthe 
loss  Cdused  by  such  equipment  is  continudi,  the  gdin  given  by 
modern,  efficient,  dependdble  equipment  is  ds  continuous  ds  it  is 
positive. 


#  Everything  for  the  mdnufdcture  of  tomdto  products — d  com¬ 
plete  line.  Submit  your  problem  dnd  let  us  mdke  suggestions.' 
No  obligdtion. 


& 


FOR  CUT  GREEN 
OR  WAX  BEANS 


CItCO  Special 

Double  Grader 


Send  for  Special 
Double  Grader 
Bulletin. 


The  new  CRCO  Special  Double  Grader  ac¬ 
curately  size-grades  ^  green  and  wax  beans 
after  cutting,  thus  insuring  a  uniform  pack 
which  commands  a  higher  price.  Investi¬ 
gate  this  new  grader— learn  how  it  will  in¬ 
crease  your  profits. 

CmUmUuiL’ 

Comfianii,  Itteorfiorafed  § 


Comffantf,  Ineorfiorafed  / 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 
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SELLING  NEARER  HOME 

By  **BEJTER  PROFITS*’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  editorial  in  our  issue  April  3d,  should  be  cut 
out,  framed  and  hung  over  the  desk  of  every  canner 
in  the  United  States  who  is  willing  to  constructively 
advance  his  own  interests,  and  those  of  the  canning 
industry  as  a  whole.  Summarizing  briefly  for  those 
readers  who  may  not  have  carefully  read  the  whole  of 
it,  we  realize  that  as  has  been  indicated  so  many  times 
in  trade  papers  everywhere,  the  state  organizations  of 
canners  have  at  last  started  to  do  what  has  been  urged 
for  so  long,  namely,  they  are  intelligently  proceeding 
to  establish  a  standing  for  their  own  goods  in  the 
localities  where  packed.  More  power  to  them ! 

To  the  individual  canner  commencing  for  the  first 
time  to  distribute  his  pack  in  markets  near  his  factory 
the  task  seems  almost  impossible.  Brands  long  in 
demand  among  consumers  are  only  slowly  replaced  by 
others  just  as  high  in  quality  but  unknown.  Distribu¬ 
tors  with  connections  among  canners  accustomed  to 
supplying  their  needs  year  after  year  are  loath  to  make 
a  change  until  they  are  well  and  thoroughly  convinced 
it  will  be  for  their  best  interests  to  do  so.  It’s  all  very 
well  to  urge,  as  we  have  done  repeatedly,  that  canners 
take  a  map,  study  the  population  figures  in  connection 
with  distances  from  their  canning  factories,  and  then 
place  their  goods  as  near  home  as  possible.  It  sounds 
simple  in  theory,  it’s  a  different  matter  altogether  to 
work  out  practically  and  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
any  concrete  plan  that  will  apply  in  every  case. 

If  the  task  were  mine.  I’d  give  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  probabilities  of  assisting  worthwhile 
distributors  in  getting  a  start  in  the  placing  of  my 
goods  in  the  hands  of  their  customers.  Certainly, 
whether  you  like  the  idea  or  not,  the  doing  of  retail 
sales  work  is  still  a  very  successful  factor  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  line  of  canned  foods  in  any 
market.  Your  line  may  have  only  an  item  or  two  in 
it,  it  may  seem  to  you  that  you  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  carry  the  cost  of  retail  selling,  in  addition  to  your 
other  necessary  expenses,  but  you  have  a  goal  to  attain 
that  will  and  does  merit  every  possible  effort  on  your 
part.  You  may  salve  your  conscience,  if  you  wish,  with 
the  thought  that  after  your  goods  are  once  introduced 
in  a  market  you  will  leave  the  maintainance  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  wholesale  grocer  carrying  them,  but  time 
alone  will  determine  whether  or  not  you  can  safely  do 
this.  In  the  meantime,  retail  sales  work  will  do  a  lot 
toward  getting  your  label  established,  whether  or  not 
your  distribution  is  to  be  obtained  through  an  exclusive 
distributor. 

In  this  matter  of  a  distributor  or  distributors  manu¬ 
factured  goods  adapt  themselves  best  to  a  wide  open 
distribution.  Specialties  or  lines  packed  only  in  sea¬ 


son  can  best  be  distributed  through  a  single  wholesale 
house  taking  pride  in  their  offering  of  your  line. 
Among  exclusive  distributors  you  ought  to  look  for 
a  jobber  featuring  nationally  advertised  lines  instead 
of  private  label  goods.  You  ought  to  secure  one  if  you 
can  that  is  willing  to  treat  your  factory  as  his  chief 
source  of  supply  for  goods  such  as  yours,  and  the 
principal  source  of  information  concerning  the  com¬ 
modities  you  pack  as  a  whole.  You  will  be  fortunate  if 
you  can  get  as  your  distributor  one  sponsoring  a  volun¬ 
tary  advertising  group.  In  such  a  group  you  will  find 
a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  you  and  your  salesmen 
that  is  lacking  in  a  distributors  organization  featuring 
commodities  such  as  yours  packed  for  them  by  others 
under  their  private  label. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  hook  up  with  a  house 
with  a  group  of  wide-awake  retail  grocers  advertising 
weekly,  waste  no  time  in  arranging  to  pay  them  for 
cooperative  advertising.  Again  you  may  feel  you  can 
hardly  afford  to  carry  an  advertising  schedule  after 
you  have  agreed  to  do  retail  sales  work  in  introducing 
your  brands,  but  money  spent  for  such  a  purpose  is 
money  invested  in  future  cooperation,  and  for  widened 
distribution  which  you  cannot  afford  to  save  at  such 
a  time.  Suppose  you  do  kid  yourself  into  believing 
you  can  get  away  with  doing  retail  work  alone,  and 
that  you  will  wait  a  year  or  two  before  taking  on  a 
voluntary  advertising  campaign.  You  may  think  you 
are  getting  away  with  something  but  in  the  end  you’ll 
be  sorry.  The  chances  are  that  first  of  all,  some  com¬ 
petitor  will  come  along  with  the  same  ideas  you  have. 
He  will  have  just  a  little  broader  vision  than  you,  he’ll 
agree  to  an  advertising  program,  engage  in  it  and 
before  you  are  started  in  the  market  you  will  learn 
that  the  retail  dealers  who  ought  to  be  pushing  your 
goods  are  tied  up  with  another  line. 

Really,  if  you  are  honestly  unable  to  do  retail  sales 
work  and  carry  a  schedule  of  cooperative  advertising 
as  well,  eliminate  the  retail  part  of  your  merchandising 
program  and  take  on  the  expense  of  the  advertising. 
Your  sales  will  be  ahead  in  a  few  years  of  what  they 
will  be  if  you  depend  on  retail  selling  alone.  If  you 
are  unable  in  any  way  to  pay  for  introductory  sales 
work,  and  have  agreed  to  support  the  advertising, 
arrange  a  sales  contest  for  the  salesmen  of  your  dis¬ 
tributor.  Confined  as  it  may  be  to  the  distribution  of 
your  product  in  a  single  market,  or  in  a  few  at  most, 
the  expense  will  not  be  great.  You  will  secure  from  it 
increased  distribution  and  quickened  interest  of  the 
sales  force  in  your  offerings. 

Lately  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  intro¬ 
ductory  work  being  done  on  a  brand  of  coffee  in  a 
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good  size  market.  This  is  being  introduced  at  first  by 
means  of  a  premium  novelty  that  does  not  always  work 
as  well  as  it  should.  Already,  before  initial  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  obtanied,  salesmen  are  hearing  this  and 
that  about  the  premium;  they  are  more  than  half 
unsold  on  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  gadget  as  a  sales 
builder.  As  a  consequence  they  are  lukewarm  in  their 
sales  presentations,  the  campaign  will  not  go  over  with 
a  bang.  Remember  this  and  like  situations  with  which 
you  have  been  connected  and  be  certain  your  jobber’s 
salesmen  are  well  sold  on  your  line,  that  they  are 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Be  as  certain  as  possible  that 
they  are  all  agreed  on  the  value  in  your  offerings,  leave 
no  effort  unexpended  in  thoroughly  acquainting  them 
with  your  line. 

Here  we  have  built  up  quite  an  ambitious  program 
for  the  introduction  of  your  line.  Retail  sales  work, 
advertising  support,  or  at  least  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  support  if  sales  coverage  is  out,  liberal  sampling 
of  the  sales  force  and  prospective  customers  and  by 
implication  at  least,  plenty  of  crop  and  market  infor¬ 
mation.  In  connection  with  all  this  it  is  of  course 
understood  that  if  you  are  working  through  a  broker 
you  have  him  and  his  whole  organization  well  sold 
on  your  products  and  sales  policies.  All  this  elaborate 
set-up  for  a  newcomer  in  the  field  of  constructive 
merchandising  need  be  supplied  to  only  a  single  mar¬ 
ket  this  year,  but  if  you’ll  do  as  much  as  this  or  more 
if  necessary,  in  getting  established  in  a  market  near 
your  factory,  in  a  year  or  two  you’ll  be  ready  to  branch 
out  in  the  next  adjoining  cities  where  your  efforts  give 
promise  of  an  adequate  return  for  the  money  spent. 
You  will  have  to  come  to  it  some  time,  it  may  as  well 
be  in  1939  as  later.  Remember  your  neighbor  is  think¬ 
ing  along  the  same  lines.  He’ll  beat  you  to  it  if  you 
don’t  get  busy. 

And  while  you  are  arranging  to  do  all  this,  if  you 
are  approached,  as  you  no  doubt  have  been  or  will  be, 
by  the  secretary  of  your  state  organization  who  has  a 
plan  for  telling  the  housewives  of  your  state  about  the 
value  of  canned  foods  packed  in  the  state,  don’t  turn 
your  deaf  ear  to  him.  But  unlimber  your  pocket-book 
and  do  your  part  in  financially  backing  up  the  efforts 
of  farseeing  leaders  among  canners  in  your  state  who 
are  trying  to  popularize  the  products  in  cans  of  the 
state  in  which  your  plant  is  located.  Never  mind  the 
surplus  with  which  you  are  sometimes  cursed.  Instead 
of  feeling  your  whole  pack  is  apt  to  be  a  surplus  to  be 
disposed  of  as  best  you  can  when  you  can  move  it,  be 
constructive,  start  on  this  campaign  suggested  for  your 
single  market  nearest  home,  and  you  will  be  establish¬ 
ing  a  record  of  performance  that  will  encourage  you 
to  do  more  along  the  same  lines  another  season. 

If  you  think  this  is  all  too  theoretical,  ask  your 
banker,  the  man  who  sometimes  suggests  you  had 
better  take  up  a  few  of  the  notes  he  so  willingly  took 
last  Fall.  Ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred  he’ll 
be  glad  you  are  at  last  starting  to  dispose  of  your  pack 
in  an  orderly  manner.  If  he  does  not  agree  that  the 
plan  is  sound,  that  you  ought  to  adopt  it  in  the  main  at 
least,  you  ought  to  get  another  banker !  And  lastly  but 
not  of  least  importance,  talk  things  over  with  your 
production  forces  and  be  sure  the  quality  you  pack  this 
year  will  be  the  quality  you  will  be  proud  to  sell  among 
home  folks ! 


120  to  160  ears  per  minute — and  whether 
ears  are  large  or  small,  the  corn  is  per¬ 
fectly  husked. 


Each  Super  Husker  may  be  installed  in 
exactly  the  same  space  as  occupied  by  a 
single  husker — and  your  capacity  is  more 
than  doubled. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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(Sprague-Sells  Division) 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 


_ 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  V:^a-402  T 

(Spragua-SelU  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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April  17,  1939 


Wisconsin’s  championship  boxers  last  week  joined  the  kraut  packers,  wholesale  grocers,  retail 
grocers,  and  the  Wisconsin  agricultural  authority  in  a  move  to  “Pep  up  with  Wisconsin 
Sauerkraut.” 

“Pep  up  with  Kraut”  is  the  keynote  of  the  sales  campaign  for  Wisconsin  kraut  which  started 
April  12th  to  22nd.  Requests  for  sales  kits  exceeding  20,000  necessitated  a  plea  by  the  W.  A.  A. 
for  the  return  of  any  unused  material  already  distributed. 

Cost  of  the  sales  campaign  is  being  borne  by  contributions  from  the  kraut  packers  and  by 
the  W.  A.  A. 


GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  National  Canners  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  May  18th  and  19th,  President  Walter  L.  Graefe  has 
announced.  On  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  board  meeting  the 
Administrative  Council  and  other  committees  will  meet  for  the 
preparation  of  reports  that  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  board 
for  consideration. 

• 

THE  CANNHass’  LEiAGUE  of  California  was  represented  at  the 
Washington  hearing  on  fruit  standards  by  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  organization;  Herbert  E.  Gray,  of  the 
Barron-Gray  Packing  Company,  San  Jose,  and  Ralph  Sanborn, 
general  superintendent  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco. 

• 

BUSINESS  BOOMING.  Orders  received  by  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  first  quarter  of  1939  amounted  to  $86,882,953,  com¬ 
pared  with  $65,376,400  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1938, 
an  increase  of  33  per  cent.  President  Gerard  Swope  announced 
April  5th. 

• 

DIRECTORS  OP  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  INC.,  April  12th 
declared  the  second  quarterly  interim  dividend  of  50  cents  a 
share  on  the  common  stock,  payable  May  15th  to  holders  of 
record  April  25th. 

• 

CHARLES  H.  LANGDON,  70,  tomato  grower  of  Alvarado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  chairman  of  the  tomato  prorate  group  in  that  area  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Farmers  of  Alameda  County,  passed 
away  April  7th,  in  a  San  Jose  hospital.  Born  at  Truckee,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  his  life  was  an  eventful  one,  ranging  from  employment 
as  an  Indian  scout  in  youth  to  the  catching  of  wild  horses  and 
shipping  them  to  world  markets.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Emma;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Milenda  Langdon,  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 


MICHIGAN  CANNERS’  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  annual  Spring 
Convention  at  the  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
on  June  4th,  5th  and  6th.  The  annual  Luncheon  will  be  held 
at  noon  of  Monday  the  5th,  with  the  annual  Banquet,  a  feature 
of  the  Convention,  taking  place  on  the  night  of  the  5th.  An 
exceptionally  heavy  attendance  is  expected. 

• 

THE  ALASKA  PACIFIC  SALMON  COMPANY  reports  a  net  loss  of 
$301,770  for  1938  after  all  charges,  including  depreciation. 
This  compares  with  a  net  profit  of  $363,056  for  1937. 

• 

ANCHOR  HOCKING  GLASS  CORPORATION  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  R.  Bruce  MacFarlane  as  Sales  Manager  of  its  Closure 
Division,  the  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corporation,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York.  Bruce  came  to  the  Anchor  Hocking  organiza¬ 
tion  on  March  28th,  1938,  and  served  as  Home  Office  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corporation  until 
February  8th,  1939,  when  he  was  appointed  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Closure  Division  to  succeed  H.  J.  Carr. 

• 

THE  STRIKE  of  workers  against  the  Western  Can  Company, 
San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  settled  and  operations  have 
been  resumed.  E.  A.  Mignacco,  manager  of  the  concern  an¬ 
nounces  that  a  one-year  contract  has  been  signed  settling  wages 
on  a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  67  cents  an  hour  to  97 
cents  an  hour. 

• 

A  POPULAR  FEATURE  of  the  food  exhibits  at  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  California,  is 
“Hacienda  De  Hospitalidad,”  House  of  Hospitality,  of  Standard 
Brands  of  California.  A  building  of  true  Mission  type  is  erected 
in  the  Foods  and  Beverages  Building  with  an  illuminated  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  tiled  patio  and  a  bevy  of  college  girls  garbed  in 
Spanish  costumes  to  greet  visitors. 
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HAROLD  F.  WOODRUFF,  of  F.  H.  Woodruff  and  Sons,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Milford,  Connecticut,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
newly  organized  Vegetable  Seed  Institute.  A.  L.  Hart,  of  Ferry- 
Morse  Seed  Company,  and  Earl  M.  Page,  of  the  Corneli  Seed 
Company  were  elected  Vice-Presidents  and  Tom  J.  Smith,  Jr., 
of  Stevens,  Jordon  &  Harrison,  Cleveland,  was  elected  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Membership  for  the  present  will 
be  limited  to  seedsmen  engaged  in  growing  or  growing  and 
jobbing  and  representative  wholesalers  or  jobbers  of  vegetable 
seeds.  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  is  located  at  811  Hanna 
Building,  Cleveland. 

• 

THE  SEYMOUR,  INDIANA,  PLANT  of  Vincennes  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  was  kept  idle  last  year  is  to  be  operated  for  this 
coming  season. 

• 

PAUL  MORTON,  formerly  City  Manager  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  to  William  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Stokely  Bros.  &  Company,  Indianapolis. 

• 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  will  hold  the 
second  Food  Conference  of  the  Division  of  Food  Technology 
June  28th  to  July  1st  at  Cambridge,  Masachusetts.  Plans  for 
the  conference  are  at  present  in  the  making. 

• 

s.  M.  FLICKINGER,  founder  of  the  Red  &  White  Chain  Store 
organization  and  credited  as  father  of  the  voluntary  chain  move¬ 
ment,  died  on  Sunday,  April  2nd,  at  Miami,  Florida,  after  a 
brief  illness. 

CRAIG  BROKERAGE  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  has  moved  into  new 
offices  at  400  Kahn  Building,  7  North  Meridian  Street. 

WATSON  A.  GUTHRIE,  President  of  the  Edward  Erwold  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City,  nationally  known  manufacturers  of  label¬ 
ing  machinery,  died  on  April  1st,  after  a  brief  illness. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  18 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Lions  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  18 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  St.  Francis  Guild,  at  2:45 

P.  M. 

April  18 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Bus.  &  Prof.  Women’s  Clubs, 
at  6:30  P.  M. 

April  19 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  High  School,  at  9:30  A.  M. 
April  19 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Exchange  Club,  at  12:15  P.M. 
April  19 — Berkeley,  Calif.,  University  of  Calif.,  at  7:30  P.  M. 
April  20 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  High  School,  at  10:20  A.  M. 
Api'il  20 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Optimist  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  20 — San  Jose,  Calif.,  Tokalon  Club,  at  3:00  P.  M. 

April  21 — Sacramento,  Calif.,  Radio  Address,  at  9:00  A.  M. 
April  21 — Sacramento,  Calif.,  Soroptimist  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  22 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Haas  Brothers,  at  10:30  P.M. 
April  24 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Radio  Address,  at  11:30  A.  M. 

April  24 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Optimist  Club,  at  12:15  P,  M. 

April  25 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  P.  T.  A.  Meeting,  at  11  A.  M. 

April  25 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Business  League,  at  noon. 

April  25 — Oakland,  Calif.,  Retail  Grocers  Assn.,  at  8  P.  M. 
April  26 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Optimist  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  26 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  at  4  P.  M. 

April  26 — Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Stanford  University,  at  7  P.  M. 
April  27 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  at 

9  A.  M. 

April  27 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  27 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  United  Grocers,  Ltd.,  at  8  P.  M. 
April  28 — San  Jose,  Calif.,  State  College,  at  1  P.  M. 

April  29 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  S  &  W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.,  at 

10  A.  M. 


PROGRAM  SPRING  MEETING  AND  SECOND 
ANNUAL  CANNERS’  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 

ITH  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
cooperating.  The  Pennsylvania  Canners’  Association  will 
hold  its  Spring  Meeting  and  Second  Annual  Canners’  School  at 
The  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State  College,  Pa.,  April  19th  and  20th. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  outlined  in  the  program  which 
follows,  there  will  be  a  meeting  for  Corn  Canners  and  other 
interested  members  which  will  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Carl¬ 
son  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  Chicago,  at  3:00  P.  M., 
April  19th.  At  5:00  P.  M.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  those 
who  attend  the  meeting  will  have  opportunity  to  take  in  an 
Inter-Collegiate  Lacrosse  Game  as  guest  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  director 
of  athletics  of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  new  innovation 
this  year  of  an  annual  Golf  Tournament  should  prove  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  and  entertaining. 

The  Annual  Banquet  tendered  by  members  of  the  Allied 
Industries  will  be  at  6:30  P.  M.  on  the  evening  of  the  19th;  in 
charge  of  The  Get-Together  Committee:  Robert  A.  Sindall, 
Chairman;  James  F.  Cole,  Treasurer;  H.  O.  Berryman,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Leonard  D.  Jenkins  and  Henry  Doeller,  Jr. 

APRIL  19,  1939 
10 :30  A.  M. — Registration 
11:00  A.  M. — Millionaire’s  Golf  Tournament. 

(Stage  money  only) 

Everyone  is  invited  to  participate,  bring  own  golf  clubs,  etc. 
The  matches  will  be  so  arranged  for  the  best  as  well  as  the 
average  golfer  to  play  on  a  par  with  each  other.  Rules  of 
play  to  be  announced  by  committee  at  start.  Disputes  to  be 
settled  by  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules. 

PRIZES  A  PLENTY. 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE:  Alan  “Hanover”  Warehime  and 
“Continental”  Bill  Smith,  Chairmen;  “National”  Edw. 
Woelper,  Frank  “American”  Small,  H.  O.  “Crown”  Berry¬ 
man,  Jack  “Diamond  Crystal”  Carl,  Walter  “F.  D.  Woodruff” 
Silkworth,  and  Robert  “Greencastle”  Schnekel. 

4:30  P.M.— MEETING  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

6:30  P.M.— ANNUAL  SPRING  BANQUET. 

Everyone  attending  the  convention  is  invited  and  urged  to 
attend  this  get-together. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher:  Address  of  Welcome  to  Penn  State. 

APRIL  20,  1939 

9:00  A.  M. — Display  of  graded  samples  of  varieties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canned  peas  of  1938  season  pack. 

10:00  A.  M. — JESSE  M.  HUFFINGTON:  Growing  peas,  beans 
and  sweet  corn  for  the  canners.  Illustrated  with  color 
movies  and  slides. 

10:45  A.  M. — WALTER  B.  NISSLEY:  Variety  trials  of  canning 
peas,  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes  conducted  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1938. 

11:30  A.  M. — WARREN  B.  MACK:  Experiments  on  tomato 
plants  and  planting  methods  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  1938. 

12:00  P.  M.— NOON  LUNCHEON. 

1:30  P.M.— MAURICE  SIEGEL:  What  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  expects  of  canners  under  the  new  Act. 

2:30  P.M. — J.  M.  HUFFINGTON:  Growing  quality  tomatoes 
for  the  canner.  Illustrated  with  color  movies  and  slides. 

3:15  P.M. — R.  S.  KIRBY:  What  is  new  in  canning  crop  disease 
control. 

3:30  P.M. — J.  O.  PEPPERS:  What  is  new  in  canning  crop 
insect  control. 

4:00  P.  M.— ADJOURNMENT. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — New  and  Used  boilers,  all  sizes,  high  and  low 
pressures.  Also  pumps,  heaters,  engines.  Boiler  repairs  and 
installations.  Boiler  Engineering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.  Phone  2524. 

FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 15  Sterling  No.  28  Beet  Peelers.  Address  Box 
No.  A-2351,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Six  modern  round  pressure  Retorts,  inside  mea¬ 
surement  66  inches  deep  32  inches  diameter.  All  in  perfect 
woi’king  condition.  Can  have  as  many  as  you  want.  $50.00  each 
F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8 
Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

FOR  SALE— One  75  gallon  Copper  Jacket  Kettle;  one  Tuc 
Husker;  one  100  gallon  Double  Batch  Corn  Mixer — complete; 
one  No.  5  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Cutter;  twelve  Wood  Camp  Stoves 
and  one  assorted  lot  of  Camp  Tables  and  Benches.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2357,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Berlin  Quality  Separators,  Sprague  Re¬ 
torts,  Cooling  Tank  complete.  Bucket  Elevators.  Address  Box 
A  2360,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — One  Viner;  one  No.  10  Pea  Filler;  one  Lewis 
Quality  Grader;  one  Hansen  Boot  with  Riveted  Chain;  one 
Picking  Table,  and  two  Sprague  Universal  Cutters.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2356,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Two  or  three  small  Clipper  pea 
cleaners,  usually  used  at  viner  stations  for  the  cleaning  of  peas. 
Address  Box  A  2359,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Having  decided  to  retire  from  The  Canning 
Business  I  offer  my  plant  for  sale,  located  at  Nottingham, 
Chester  County,  Pa.,  fifty  miles  from  Baltimore  and  fifty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  Route  No.  1.  Fertile  section  and  territory 
ample  to  satisfy  any  demand.  W.  Scott  Silver,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  closing  machine 
operator.  Quality  production  and  less  spoilage  guaranteed. 
Fifteen  years  experience  building  and  servicing  canning  plants. 
Experienced  on  all  types  machines,  including  vacuum.  Address 
Box  No.  B-2352,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Freezer  and  canner  of  vegetables  has  several 
openings  in  organization.  Submit  full  qualifications,  experience 
and  salary  desired.  Address  Box  No.  B-2358,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Process  man  with  small  capital  to  help  establish 
small  canning  plant  in  thriving  community.  P.  O.  Box  ,391, 
Prescott,  Arkansas. 


It’s  time  to  advertise  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  prohahly  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW  S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


TiHtE  UJRnnnEiDi  C<a»iw[iP'A\»r3r  Westminster,  Jfd. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN«WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 

1 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

j'jsp'r 

►  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT  i 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


She:  I  won  that  thousand  dollar  prize  for  the  best 
article  against  using  cruel  traps  to  catch  wild  animals. 

He :  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  money  ? 

She :  Buy  a  mink  coat. 

Woman  (on  train)  :  Conductor,  that  man  is  smoking. 

I  object  strongly  to  tobacco  smoke! 

Conductor :  But,  Madam,  this  is  the  smoking  car. 

Woman :  Oh,  is  it?  Then  give  me  a  cigarette. 

The  old  colored  man  had  climbed  into  the  dentist’s 
chair. 

“Shall  I  give  you  laughing  gas.  Uncle?”  queried  the 
dentist. 

“Not  ’til  the  tooth  am  out,  boss,”  replied  the  old  man. 
“Reckon  ah’ll  feel  more  lak  laffin’  den.” 

Customer :  How  do  you  sell  these  tires? 

Clerk:  I  often  wonder,  myself. 

A  man  rushed  into  a  cigar  store. 

“This  cigar  you  sold  me,”  he  said,  “it’s — it’s  simply 
frightful!” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  complain,”  said  the  tobacconist. 
“You’ve  only  got  one.  I’ve  got  thousands  of  the  beastly 
things.” 

“Why  did  you  strike  that  man?” 

“He  said  that  my  wife  is  the  ugliest  woman  in  town.” 

“Why,  you’re  not  even  married!” 

“I  know,  but  I  was  fighting  for  the  principle  of  the 
thing.” 

“Can  you  explain  what  strategy  is?” 

“Well,  when  you  run  out  of  ammunition  and  you 
don’t  want  the  enemy  to  know  it,  it  is  strategy  to  keep 
on  firing.” 

Johnny :  I  fell  in  a  mud  puddle. 

Mother:  What,  with  your  new  pants  on? 

Johnny:  Yes.  I  fell  so  fast  I  didn’t  have  a  chance 
to  take  them  off. 

Angry  Customer:  I  want  my  money  back.  I  sat 
behind  a  pole  during  the  whole  feature ! 

Theatre  Manager:  Well,  he’s  got  just  as  much  right 
in  the  theatre  as  you  have. 

“He  who  has  a  thousand  friends. 

Has  never  a  one  to  spare. 

And  he  who  has  one  enemy, 

Will  meet  him  everywhere.” 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Doable  Cut 


Mortal  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  or 
Cream  Style 


Mortal  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Mortal  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


uur 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets’and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN — Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning — A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proven  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable” 


Ail  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

They  Are  Buying  More  Largely  and  Oftener — The  Difference  in 
Bargain  Broker  Prices  and  the  Actual  Selling  Prices  of  Canners 
— Conventions — That  Question  About  “Carry-Overs”. 

The  market  —  Business  has  been  better  and 
especially  in  the  buying^  of  carload  lots  of  canned 
foods.  A  new  motif  is  being  displayed  by  the 
buyers,  and  it  runs  something  like  this :  after  the  neces¬ 
sary  haggling,  the  seller  consents  to  let  go  a  carload, 
or  1,000  cases,  at  the  low  price.  As  soon  as  the  goods 
have  been  shipped,  the  same  buyer  comes  right  back 
with  an  offer  to  take  three  or  four  thousand  cases  more 
at  Vo  cents  per  dozen  off,  and  if  not  successful  in  this 
further  price  cut,  to  take  the  new  order  at  the  special 
price  named  on  the  first  thousand.  Canners  complain 
that  they  cannot  sell,  and  they  are  kept  in  that  frame 
of  mind  by  careful  handling  on  the  part  of  the  buyers. 

There  has  been  some  small  improvement  in  the  prices 
of  a  few  items,  like  cut  stringless  beans  which  have 
been  reported  as  sold  as  high  as  60  cents  this  week. 
But  broadly  speaking  the  market  remains  as  it  has  been 
for  weeks,  down  at  the  bottom  for  most  goods  handled 
in  this  section.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise? 

We  were  looking  over  the  reprinted  price  list  of  the 
foremost  bargain  brokerage  house  in  this  section,  as 
published  in  an  old,  well-known  grocery  journal  read 
by  many,  if  not  most,  wholesalers,  chain  stores,  and 
especially  brokers,  when  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  Baltimore  canners  came  in.  We  showed  him 
the  paper,  and  asked  how  the  prices  struck  him.  He 
carefully  went  over  them,  picking  out  goods  he  handled, 
and,  grade  for  grade,  he  answered  the  prices  ranged 
from  10  cents  to  as  much  as  30  cents  per  dozen,  below 
the  prices  at  which  he  was  selling.  And  he  emphasized 
that  he  was  selling  at  his  prices,  not  merely  holding  his 
goods  at  the  prices.  He  has  a  large,  well-established 
trade,  and  the  class  of  buyers  he  serves  knows  that  they 
can  depend  upon  getting  the  quality  and  uniformity 
they  want.  And  he  is  old  at  the  game,  and  knows  that 
if  the  present  buyer  refuses  to  buy  at  his  prices  that 
he  is  not  the  only  buyer  in  existence,  and  that  missing 
such  an  order  is  not  a  loss,  but  just  the  contrary.  But 
what  about  the  small,  inexperienced  canner?  The 
buyers  and  their  agents  use  that  published  list  like  a 
club  over  his  head,  and  yet  we  wonder  why  canned 
foods  prices  cannot  be  improved,  as  the  situation  seems 
to  warrant!!  The  grocery  journal,  of  course,  favors 
the  buyers,  but  the  broker  represents  canners  who  must 
have  offered  their  goods  through  him,  and  after  taking 
the  bottom  low  of  the  market,  must  pay  him  brokerage 
besides!  And  there  have  been  canners  who  have 
accused  the  trade  journals  of  causing  the  low  prices 
in  the  market!!  There  are  canners  selling  at  better 


prices,  and  we  had  thought  that  the  publication  of  those 
better  prices,  in  our  Price  Bureau,  might  influence  all 
canners  to  demand  better  prices,  but  as  usual  the 
canner  refuses  to  help  himself.  And  reputable  brokers 
complain  that  the  canners  will  go  to  these  bargain 
brokers  and  offer  their  goods,  leaving  them  who  are 
their  representatives  high  and  dry.  At  least  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  any  canner  to  complain  about 
market  prices — he  makes  them. 

Here  is  a  report,  not  from  a  canner,  but  from  the 
daily  paper: 

“Ridgely,  Md.,  April  13,  (A.P.) — Richard  Blackburn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Caroline  County  Farm  Bureau,  estimated  that 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  commercial  pea  growers  in  the 
county  have  planted  their  crops,  although  the  harvest  season 
will  begin  in  about  two  months. 

Blackburn  said  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  two  months 
have  prevented  much  of  the  pea  planting,  which  is  done 
as  early  as  February  in  some  cases.  The  crop,  which  is 
contracted  for  by  packers  at  the  time  of  planting,  is  one  of 
the  main  money  plants  in  this  area. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  where  the  ground  is  light 
and  peas  were  planted  on  schedules,  the  plants  are  two 
inches  above  gi-ound.  In  others  they  are  just  beginning  to 
show  above  the  soil. 

The  same  set-back  is  being  experienced  in  all  Eastern 
and  Mid-Western  pea  growing  regions. 

EVENTS — The  week  has  been  notable  because  of  the 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  here  in  Balti¬ 
more.  This  is  always  a  big  gathering — of  canners, 
machinery-supply  men  and  brokers — and  this  year  was 
no  exception.  It  came  too  late  in  the  week  to  cover  in 
this  issue,  and  so  you  will  get  it  in  next  week’s  issue. 
And  next  week  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
will  introduce  a  golf  match  to  a  canners’  convention  of 
the  East  for  the  first  time.  That  meeting  will  be  held 
at  State  College,  right  in  the  center  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  they  say.  This  golf  is  an  old 
custom  on  the  West  Coast;  Indiana  has  its  “Shooting 
Match”  and  we  may  now  expect  competition  to  dig  up 
some  novelties  to  match  these  efforts.  Had  the 
National  Convention  decided  to  meet  at  Atlantic  City 
this  January,  as  many  wished,  a  Bathing  Beauty  Show 
might  have  been  put  on  etc.,  etc. 

CARRY-OVERS  —  There  is  a  quite  live  question 
going  the  rounds:  When  do  carry-overs  happen?  That 
is  at  what  point  in  the  year  do  they  date  from? 
Naturally  the  answer  would  be  “from  the  beginning 
of  the  new  canning  season”.  As  soon  as  new  goods 
begin  to  come  from  the  line,  the  old  goods  become 
carry-overs.  This  is  not  an  easy  problem  for  the  statis¬ 
ticians,  as  you  will  find  if  you  try  to  work  it  out.  Some 
seasonal  goods  are  now  canned  in  nearly  every  month 
of  the  year. 

Take  canned  tomatoes.  Tomatoes  are  canned,  some¬ 
where,  practically  every  day  of  the  year:  California 
frequently  tails  over  into  January  before  finishing,  and 
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by  that  time  it  is  possible  for  lower  Texas  and  Florida, 
to  get  into  action  for,  as  you  know,  Florida  has  been 
canning  tomatoes  for  well  over  a  month  this  year  of  ’39. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  evidently  hit  upon  October  1st  as  the 
dividing  line  for  tomatoes  and  that  is  a  good  average 
time.  All  the  great  bulk  of  tomato  canners  are  running 
full  by  the  end  of  September,  and  continue  on  into 
October  and  even  into  November.  So  that  is  as  good 
a  breaking  point  as  any. 

Go  back  to  our  issue  of  November  14th,  1938  or  to 
the  Information  Letter  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  of  November  12th,  page  5672,  and  you 
will  find  the  Quarterly  Stock  Survey,  and  these  figures : 

Canners’  stocks,  sold  and  unsold,  of  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  and 
green  and  wax  beans  are  shown  in  the  table  below  compiled 
by  the  National  Canners  Association.  Cases  are  of  all  sizes.  The 
number  of  firms  reporting  is  shown  in  parentheses  after  the 
name  of  the  product. 


Oct.  1, 

July  1, 

Oct.  1, 

July  1, 

Commodity 

1938 

1938 

1937 

1937 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Peas  (364) . 

.20,312,570 

3,930,216 

15,542,985 

1,720,540 

Corn  (362) . 

.21,414,301 

5,638,989 

19,454.132 

999,606 

Tomatoes  (1,300)  None 

2,351,010 

None 

2,507,046 

Green  and  Wax 

Beans  (575)... 

.  6,456,058 

767,543 

4,433,314 

74,791 

This  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  for  tomatoes  because  we 
believe  this  is  the  only  staple  product  (carry-over) 
we  have  ever  seen  recorded  as  “None”.  It  means,  under 
’37  that  all  old  goods  —  carry-overs  —  from  the  ’36 
tomato  pack  had  passed  out.  Remember  the  ’36  pack 
had  approximated  25  million  cases,  all  size  cans.  And 
the  same  condition  is  true  for  ’38,  in  both  respects,  the 
packs  having  been  alike.  That  is  as  of  October  1st, 
each  year.  But  having  two  years  in  succession  the 
picture  is  important,  more  impressive  than  would  be 
the  case  if  only  one  year  showed  such  a  clean-up. 

And  it  focuses  attention  upon  the  unnatural  position 
of  the  canned  tomato  market  at  the  present  low  prices, 
when  the  pack  of  1938  amounted  to  only  a  little  over 
20  million  cases,  all  sizes  of  cans.  If  left  to  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  canned  tomato  prices  now  would 
be  25  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  during  the  two 
previous  years.  Yet,  just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Figure  it  out  if  you  can. 

This  question  of  carry-overs  is  important,  and  ought 
to  be  definitely  fixed,  because  slick  buyers  can  “back-up” 
on  the  dates  and  make  the  picture  look  very  favorable 
for  their  buying,  but  very  black  for  the  sellers. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Small  Stocks  in  Many  Wholesalers’  Hands — Fair  Will  Increase 
Food  Sales — Prices  Firm  But  Unchanged — Fish  Products  in 
Strong  Position — Fruits  Also — Waiting  Asparagus  and 
California  Spinach  Prices. 

New  York,  April  14,  1939. 

IN  SUMMARY — A  circumstance  in  canned  foods 
deserving  more  attention  at  this  time  is  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  stocks  of  a  number  of  lines  in  hands  of 
wholesalers.  This  would  indicate  an  improved  demand 
over  the  rest  of  the  month  provided  some  more  uncer¬ 


tainties  do  not  make  their  appearance.  The  matter  of 
labels  under  the  new  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
might  be  cited  along  with  other  things.  One  canned 
foods  dealer  here  is  said  to  have  some  4,000,000  labels 
an  hand,  of  which  about  3,000,000  will  be  scrapped 
unless  Congress  postpones  the  effective  date  for  such 
provisions  under  the  law. 

Canned  foods  volume  was  reduced  during  Easter 
Week,  but  at  this  writing  shows  some  improvement. 
Distribution  of  foods  in  this  section  should  improve 
substantially  with  the  opening  of  the  World’s  Fair  two 
weeks  hence  although  this  prospect  is  not  being  taken 
into  account  by  large  distributors.  It  is  a  fact,  never¬ 
theless,  that  food  sales  went  up  considerably  with  the 
opening  of  the  Chicago  Fair  in  1932. 

Price  trends  meanwhile  remain  firm  for  most  items. 
Even  crabmeat,  which  has  suffered  in  some  keen  com¬ 
petition  between  Japanese  and  Russian  interests,  has 
been  moved  up  with  the  rest  of  the  fish  line.  If  other 
international  questions  could  be  settled  as  easily  the 
world  would  be  a  peaceful  place  in  which  to  live. 

CRABMEAT — Japanese  prices  were  advanced  $1.00 
per  case  to  $20.00  for  the  fancy  V^s,  and  to  $19.50 
per  case  for  the  fancy  Is.  The  article  has  had  more 
than  two  months  of  competition  between  importers  of 
Japanese  and  Russian  products.  The  active  consuming 
season  is  still  ahead  as  much  crabmeat  is  bought  during 
the  Summer  months. 

SALMON — Attention  is  called  to  the  current  price 
of  $1.05  for  chums,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  which  is  only  5  cents 
under  the  pinks,  whereas  the  usual  spread  is  10  cents. 
The  strength  is  explained  by  reduced  packs.  April  1 
data  show  that  unsold  red  salmon  had  fallen  to  813,000 
cases,  pinks  to  245,000  cases,  while  chums  were  down 
to  48,000  cases  The  new  pack  is  still  some  four  months 
off  and  demands  will  probably  deplete  these  supplies 
entirely. 

SARDINES  —  Business  is  “poor”  for  the  Maine 
packers  in  that  they  have  no  supplies  to  sell.  The 
Maine  industry  in  the  meantime  has  not  yet  ascertained 
packing  costs  for  the  new  season  which  gets  under  way 
tomorrow.  California  ovals  meanwhile  are  holding 
firm  at  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  with  Norwegians  finding 
a  steady  call  at  $6.25  to  $7  for  single  layer  cans. 

TUNA — While  reports  of  an  unsatisfactory  catch 
are  disputed  in  some  quarters  the  item  is  still  very 
firm.  Latest  advices  from  the  West  Coast  emphasize 
that  the  percentage  of  yellowfin  Tuna  in  recent  fishing 
is  small,  and  that  packers  have  taken  these  new  sup¬ 
plies  up  immediately  to  meet  standing  orders.  Prices 
remain  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  for  yellowfin,  and  $5.50  for 
white  meat,  f.  o.  b.  Coast  and  subject  to  the  catch. 

COCKTAIL — Growing  firmness  is  noted  for  fruit 
cocktail  and  fruit  salad  owing  to  light  supplies  in 
packers’  and  distributors’  hands.  Fancy  cocktail  21/2^ 
are  $1,871/2  to  $1.95,  and  fancy  Is  at  $1.10  to  $1.15, 
while  the  salad  is  fully  $2.10  to  $2.15  for  fancy  2i/>s, 
and  $1.25  for  the  fancy  Is.  These  prices  are  materially 
higher  than  a  few  months  ago. 

BLUEBERRIES — The  remainder  of  the  Maine  pack 
is  about  cleaned  up  and  offerings  are  not  plentiful  at  the 
current  quotations  of  $5.25  to  $5.50  on  the  lO’s,  f.  o.  b. 
plant.  Only  odd  lots  are  available  at  these  levels. 

PEACHES — One  of  the  better  known  packers  moved 
his  price  list  up  to  $1.15  on  the  standard  2i4s,  and  to 
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$1.20  on  standard  slices,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  and  prices  are 
holding  firm  on  other  sizes  generally. 

APPLES — Another  item  which  has  undergone  a 
clean-up  in  supplies.  Because  of  the  deep  cut  into  sup¬ 
plies  of  eastern  apples,  it  is  now  possible  that  a  market 
will  be  offered  here  for  the  northwestern  product. 
Prices  are  firm  at  $3.25,  New  York  plant,  for  the 
10s  S.  P. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Government  purchases  in  the  South 
evidently  are  stabilizing  the  market  for  juice  and 
offerings  to  distributors  here  show  no  great  conces¬ 
sions  from  recent  prices.  Florida  offerings  also  are 
continued  at  50  cents  for  natural  juice,  and  521/2  cents 
for  sweetened,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  more  or  less  general 
prices. 

ASPARAGUS — One  of  the  most  talked-of  canned 
vegetables  in  the  New  York  market  at  the  moment  owing 
to  momentary  expectations  of  new  pack  offerings.  To 
date  these  have  not  been  made  by  representatives  of 
California  packers.  The  pro-rate  committee  there  has 
been  working  out  a  program  based  on  the  amount  to  be 
packed,  carry-over,  and  costs  of  the  fresh  asparagus. 
New  Jersey  and  southern  offerings  will  also  be  deter¬ 
mined  when  the  California  prices  are  definitely  known. 

SPINACH — A  number  of  California  sellers  have 
withdrawn  offerings  of  the  new  pack  at  95  cents  for 
21/2S,  and  $3.25  for  10s  shortly  after  putting  them  out. 
With  California  supplies  cut  some  50  per  cent  below 
last  year,  more  interest  is  expected  by  brokers  in 
eastern  offerings.  Packing  here,  however,  has  been 
retarded  by  weather  conditions.  New  pack  Arkansas 
spinach  has  been  offered  here  this  week  at  621/2  cents 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  tins,  82i/^  cents  for  No.  21/2,  and 
at  $2.65  for  No.  10s,  f.  o.  b.  plant. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Spring  Late — Market  Unchanged — Pea  Planting  Delayed — Corn 
Attracting  Attention — Beet  Market  More  Orderly — Asparagus 
Canners  Going  Carefully  —  Small  Interest  in  Beans  —  Coast 
Fruits  Continue  to  Advance — Uncertain  About  Grapefruit — 
Know  Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  April  14,  1939. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Not  much  change.  Buying 
continues  in  a  small  lot  way.  Price  ranges  are 
quite  narrow.  War  and  rumors  of  war  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  effect. 

THE  WEATHER — Springtime  has  not  yet  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  Chicago  area.  Weather  has  been 
very  cool  and  snowfall  is  not  unusual.  The  forecaster 
that  said  we  were  going  to  have  a  late  Spring,  seems 
to  have  hit  it  on  the  head  as  far  as  this  section  is 
concerned. 

TOMATOES — No  change  in  the  market.  Chicago 
can  buy : 

No.  2  Standards  at . $  .65  delivered 

No.  21/^  Standards  at . 85  delivered 

No.  10  Standards  at .  2.70  delivered 


and  trading  is  not  broad  or  heavy.  Some  interest  was 
noted  in  No.  1  standards  and  sales  reported  at  40  to 
421/2  cents,  delivered. 

Extra  standards  in  all  size  containers  have  appar¬ 
ently  not  been  wanted. 

PEAS — The  planting  season  is  drawing  nigh  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Canners  in  the  Southern  part  of  that  State 
should  be  on  the  ground  by  now,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  activity.  Rumors  are  flying  thick  and  fast  about 
reduction  in  acreage  in  the  Badger  State,  but  nothing 
definite  has  been  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  continues  firm  with  No.  2 
standard  peas  of  the  large  siftings  either  in  Alaskas 
or  Sweets,  difficult  to  find  at  under  67  Y2  to  70  cents, 
Wisconsin  factory.  Some  quotations  have  been  noted 


as  follows: 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  No.  5  sieve  Sweets . $  .75 

No.  2  tin  Standard  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas . 75 

No.  2  tin  Ex.  Std.  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas .  .80 

No.  2  tin  Near  Fey.  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas . 85 


CORN — The  expected  Spring  demand  has  not  ma¬ 
terialized,  although  there  is  a  broad  movement  when 
canners  are  inclined  to  shade  prices  to  60  cents,  factory, 
on  No.  2  cream  style  white  or  yellow. 

There  is  also  an  unfilled  demand  for  No.  2  whole 
kernel  Golden  corn  in  the  standard  and  extra  standard 
grades.  That  item  seems  cleaned  up  and  about  the  only 
quotations  in  these  parts  apply  to  the  fancy  grade  and 
the  price  ranges  from  80  cents  to  90  cents.  Some 
quotations  are:  No.  2  extra  standard  cream  style  yel¬ 
low,  62 cents,  factory,  and  No.  2  extra  standard 
cream  style  white,  65  cents,  factory. 

BEETS — There  seems  to  be  less  confusion  in  quota¬ 
tions  as  compared  with  some  month  or  more  ago.  Prices 
are  more  steady  and  range  at  approximately  the  same 
levels  as  quoted  in  this  column  a  week  ago. 

ASPARAGUS — The  interest  of  the  trade  is  centered 
on  this  item  and  opening  prices  on  California  packing 
are  expected  almost  daily.  Meanwhile,  some  Illinois 
business  has  been  booked  on  an  SAP  basis.  Asparagus 
canners  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  Michigan  seem  to 
be  feeling  their  way  slowly  and  not  wanting  to  commit 
themselves  on  a  definite  price  until  they  see  what  the 
West  does. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Routine  trading  only 
with  No.  2  standard  cut  green  available  at  65  cents, 
delivered  and  movement  small. 

Some  No.  10  tin  standard  cut  green  business  at  $3.25, 
Wisconsin  factory,  has  been  reported  along  with  extra 
standard  at  $3.50  to  $3.75,  Wisconsin  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — Firmness  prevails  and 
on  the  15th  advances  are  to  rule.  It  is  stated  that  the 
large  majority  of  peaches  in  canners  hands  today  are 
confined  to  the  three  largest  firms  on  the  Coast.  On 


the  15th,  prices  will  be: 

No.  21/2  Standard  Clings . $1,171/^ 

No.  21/2  Standard  Sliced .  I.221/2 

No.  21/2  Choice  Clings .  1.27^2 

No.  21/2  Choice  Sliced .  1.30 


The  1939  fruit  crops  in  California  are  now  in  their 
early  stages.  The  next  few  weeks  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  growers  and  the  trade  at  large.  One  can 
never  tell,  frosts  even  fall  in  the  Golden  State  and  one 
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year,  not  so  long  ago,  the  peach  crop  was  very  severely 
damaged  by  a  frost  that  fell  this  month. 

Coast  advices  are  that  most  fruits  are  in  full  bloom 
now  and  that  apricots  and  peaches  particularly  bloomed 
nicely. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The 
trade  would  buy  segments  if  there  was  any  assurance 
that  the  market  was  in  the  position  that  some  Florida 
canners  report.  The  feeling  prevails  that  there  has 
been  some  undercover  action  and  that  later  on  sufficient 
supplies  of  segments  will  be  had.  Meanwhile,  the  going 
quotations  are:  No.  2  tin  fancy  segments,  80  to  90 
cents. 

In  fairness  to  the  Florida  industry,  there  are  very 
few  sellers  at  the  80  cent  basis,  and  No.  5  segments  are 
mighty  scarce  and  hard  to  get. 

Some  low  prices  continue  to  rule  out  of  the  Lone 
Star  State  on  grapefruit  juice  and  one  hears  of 
quotations : 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Unsweetened  G.  F.  Juice . $  .45 

No.  3  Tall  Fancy  Unsweetened  G.  F.  Juice .  1.00 

No.  10  tin  Fancy  Unsweetened  G.  F.  Juice .  2.10 

f.  o.  b.  Rio  Grande  Valley  district. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  so-called  “net  prices”  in  the  grocery  distributing 
field,  presents  real  problems  for  all  those  who  seek  for 
orderly  marketing  and  stability  of  values. 

Every  canner,  manufacturer,  packer,  and  producer, 
who  has  been  making  a  special  price,  a  price  lower  than 
those  quoted  through  regular  independent  food  broker¬ 
age  channels,  to  the  chiseling  organizations  such  as  the 
buying  groups,  the  large  chains,  etc.,  should  read  (if 
they  haven’t  already  done  so)  with  great  care,  the 
Oliver  Decision  and  what  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  said. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Warm  Weather  Ends  Hopes  For  Rains — Asparaus  Pack  Agreed 
Upon — Season  Opened  April  6th  and  Must  Close  June  20th — 
Strike  Troubles — Spinach  Pack  Progressing — Tomato  Movement 
Quiet — Exports. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  13,  1939. 

WEATHER  —  Warm  weather  has  pervaded  in 
this  territory  of  late  and  hopes  for  late  rains 
have  gone  a-glimmering.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  a  few  showers,  but  no  heavy  rains  are  to  be  expected. 
Crops  such  as  peas,  spinach  and  asparagus  have  come 
on  with  a  rush  during  the  last  few  days  and  good 
yields  are  in  sight  for  these.  From  fruit  growing 
districts  word  comes  of  a  very  heavy  setting  of  fruit, 
with  the  outlook  that  much  thinning  will  be  necessary, 
especially  in  peaches.  Irrigation  is  under  way  wherever 
there  is  water,  but  drought  conditions  prevail  in  some 
districts. 

ASPARAGUS — A  feature  of  the  past  week  has  been 
the  clearing  of  the  asparagus  situation  insofar  as 
operations  for  this  season  are  concerned.  The  program 


committee  has  decided  upon  a  pack  of  1,850,000  cases, 
and  this  has  been  formally  approved  by  the  prorate 
commission.  This  is  to  be  exclusive  of  packs  of  strained 
foods  and  soups  and  represents  an  increase  of  50,000 
cases  in  the  maximum  pack’  allowed,  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year.  At  this  writing  the  marketing  order 
covering  grading  had  not  been  signed,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  both 
growers  and  canners.  It  becomes  effective  five  days 
after  adoption.  The  canning  season  formally  opened 
on  April  6  and  will  extend  to  June  20,  when  packing 
will  automatically  come  to  a  close  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  full  quota  has  been  packed.  Opening  prices 
have  not  been  named,  but  are  expected  any  day  as 
costs  are  becoming  fairly  well  established  and  the 
market  is  closely  cleared  of  spot  goods.  Many  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  made  direct  from  packing  lines  this  year. 
The  only  disquieting  feature  of  the  asparagus  packing 
season  is  a  strike  of  Filipino  asparagus  cutters  in  the 
Stockton  district.  So  far,  the  trouble  has  not  spread 
to  the  Sacramento  section  of  the  delta. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  going  ahead 
with  full  force,  under  the  impetus  of  good  growing 
and  harvesting  weather,  and  opinion  is  being  expressed 
that  the  output  may  reach  the  original  goal  of  1,250,000 
cases  after  all.  The  market  continues  to  show  firmer 
tendencies  and  some  packers  who  opened  the  season 
on  the  basis  of  95  cents  for  No.  2V-i9,  are  now  asking 
$1.00  and  $1.05  for  this  size.  This  makes  it  much 
easier  for  some  who  opened  at  $1.15  to  $1.30  to  book 
business  on  their  featured  brands. 

TOMATOES — The  movement  of  California  tomatoes 
continues  of  a  routine  nature  with  individual  orders 
running  small  in  size.  A  prominent  canner  suggests 
that  in  a  normal  year  tomatoes  offered  at  such  bargain 
prices  would  be  snapped  up  quickly.  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  this  is  not  a  normal  year.  Canners  are  con¬ 
tracting  sparingly  for  stocks  and  this  may  hold  the 
acreage  down  materially. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  market  is  largely  with¬ 
out  change  this  week,  the  demand  continuing  in 
encouraging  volume  with  lists  unchanged.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  is  being  shown  in  fruits-for-salad  and 
fruit  cocktails,  especially  the  latter,  with  stocks  con¬ 
fined  to  a  comparatively  few  holders. 

FISH  —  The  canned  fish  market  is  without  any 
especially  exciting  features  but  firmness  prevails  rather 
generally  throughout  the  list.  An  exception  might 
be  noted  in  the  poorer  grades  of  sardines,  of  which  a 
rather  large  pack  has  been  made.  Salmon  packers, 
wrestling  with  labor  troubles  in  connection  with 
launching  the  new  season  are  disposed  to  hold  remain¬ 
ing  stocks  firmly  and  there  is  talk  here  of  advancing 
the  price  of  pinks  to  $1.15.  Tuna  is  likewise  in  a  firm 
position  with  the  pack  running  rather  light. 

EXPORTS — The  heavy  sales  of  canned  foods  made 
in  recent  months  are  reflected  in  reports  of  exports 
from  San  Francisco  in  February,  (i^anned  and  pre¬ 
served  fruits  accounted  for  11,417  tons  during  the 
month,  valued  at  $1,240,663  and  jumped  into  second 
place.  Dried  fruits  were  third  on  the  list,  with  a 
tonnage  of  12,398  and  a  valuation  of  $1,132,303. 
Exports  of  canned  fish  amounted  to  2,122  tons,  valued 
at  $266,663,  an  excellent  showing  considering  the 
season  of  the  year. 
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TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “T\e  Canning  Trade” 

Government  Buys  Juice — Supply  Now  in  Competent  Hands — 
Summer  Will  Tell — Protection  of  the  Small  Withdrawn  or 
Killed  By  Very  Low  Tomato  Prices. 

McAllen,  Texas,  April  13,  1939. 

RAPEFRUIT  JUICE— The  long  delayed  F.S.C.C. 
grapefruit  juice  purchase  has  finally  taken 
command  of  the  Texas  grapefruit  juice  pack, 
but  just  how  it  will  affect  the  general  market  is  yet 
to  make  news.  The  bidding  was  on  a  competitive  basis, 
and  that  the  F.S.C.C.  authorities  were  very  definite  in 
their  ideas  of  price  was  evidenced  by  only  six  bids 
being  accepted.  But  the  six  bids  accepted  more  or 
less  close  the  commercial  pack  inasmuch  as  the  six 
packers  can  the  greater  bulk  of  Texas  juice,  at  least  so 
far  as  this  season  is  concerned. 

While  the  various  bids  may  vary  one  way  or  the 
other,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  compare  them  with 
commercial  sales  they  would  average  55  cents  f.  o.  b.. 
Factory,  which  is  raising  the  figure  mentioned  last 
week  by  2V>  cents. 

The  juice  market  must  surely  go  through  a  period 
of  readjustment  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  to 
take  into  consideration  carrying  cargos  on  ware¬ 
housed  stocks,  which,  as  before  noted,  are  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

Watch  the  summer  juice  market.  Upon  it  depends 
many  things;  it  is  more  or  less  controlled  by  leading 
Valley  juice  packers  who  have  the  interest  of  next 
season’s  pack  at  heart. 

NUPACK  TOMATOES — Last  season  a  number  of 
A-1  tomato  packers  held  an  umbrella  over  the  heads  of 
neighboring  canners  who  await,  it  would  seem,  for  only 
what  appears  a  stable  market,  then  put  in  their  bid 
just  slightly  under  competition.  Tnen  war  is  on.  These 
packers  have  come  to  accept  this  situation  as  their 
God-given  right,  and  bitterly  resent  any  change.  This 
season  it  has  come  to  pass,  and  a  change  has  taken 
place.  It  was  first  noted  in  the  grapefruit  juice  pack 
when  a  few  of  the  umbrella  holders  of  previous  sea¬ 
sons  knocked  competition  for  a  row  of  loops  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  umbrella.  This  season  it  rapidly  developed  in 
the  Nupack  Tomato  quotations.  And  over  prices  of 
No.  Is  at  35  cents  and  No.  2s  at  55  cents,  the  howl  has 
been  long  and  bitter,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  below  these  figures. 

Much  business  has  been  accepted  at  these  prices, 
though  No.  Is  have  advanced  to  36  cents  f.  o.  b.. 
Factory,  and  some  packers  are  said  to  have  withdrawn. 
But  these  prices  are  dangerous,  even  if  in  spirit  of 
revenge,  which  they  are.  Some  expert  tomato  men 
claim  high  winds  blowing  first  from  the  north,  then 
returning  from  the  south,  have  damaged  tomato  ton¬ 
nage  up  to  50  per  cent,  which  will  cause  a  highly 
competitive  green  wrap  deal  to  develop.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  tomato  packers. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Influence  of  Fast  Days  —  Shrimp  Production  Good  — 
Fishermen  Want  Higher  Prices — Very  Little  Canning — Oyster 
Canning  Over. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  13,  1939. 

HAT  ARE  FAST  DAYS  TO  THE  INDUS¬ 
TRY? — Very  few  of  us  in  the  sea  food  industry 
realize  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  best  sales¬ 
man  we  have,  yet  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  trouble  is,  we  have  been  spoiled  by  the  Catholic 
Church  handing  this  business  to  us  on  a  tray,  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  we  have  grown  sluggish  and  make 
very  little  effort  to  help  ourselves.  The  Catholic 
Church  may  never  abolish  the  “Fast”  days,  but  how 
much  better  business  we  could  do  if  the  industry  would 
cooperate  and  put  forth  some  sales  efforts?  This  applies 
to  both  fresh  and  canned  sea  foods  alike.  Let’s  get 
together  on  a  campaign  to  promote  the  sale  of  sea  foods 
and  make  every  day  “Fish  Day”,  instead  of  just  Friday. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp  continues  good  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  but  light  in  Mississippi  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  However,  production  was  curtailed  last  week 
in  Louisiana,  due  to  a  disagreement  in  price  between 
the  fishermen  and  the  dealers  in  the  Morgan  City  area. 

It  is  reported  that  the  fishermen  asked  for  an 
increase  in  price  of  50  cents  per  barrel  for  Jumbo 
shrimp,  which  the  dealers  would  not  agree  to  and  the 
fishermen  refused  to  go  out. 

The  market  was  weak  on  raw,  headless  shrimp  last 
week-end,  due  to  the  winding  up  of  Lent  and  heavy 
arrivals  of  shrimp  the  first  part  of  the  week.  Jumbo 
headless  shrimp  were  sold  in  Chicago  as  low  as  10 
cents  and  11  cents  per  pound,  f,  o.  b.  Chicago,  which 
caused  the  shippers  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  heavy 
losses. 

Very  little  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  and  none 
expected.  The  sale  of  canned  shrimp  now  is  light  and 
not  expected  to  pick  up  until  August. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  to  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o  .b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  business  is  about  over 
with  in  this  section  and  the  canning  of  oysters  has 
slowed  down  considerably,  so  we  look  for  a  general  shut 
down  of  the  sea  food  canneries  in  the  next  week  or  ten 
days. 

The  oyster  pack  as  a  whole  has  worked  out  satis¬ 
factorily,  because  the  yield  was  good  and  prices  held 
up  well. 

The  sale  of  canned  oysters  is  over  with  and  whatever 
stock  the  canners  have  on  hand  will  have  to  be  carried 
over  until  next  September,  except  for  a  few  small 
scattered  shipments  to  fill  in  depleted  stocks. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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FARMING  BY  RADIO  FEATURES  U.  S.  STEEL’S 
FAIR  EXHIBIT 

Farming  by  radio,  an  imaginative  representation 
of  the  farm  of  the  future  where  radio  beams  direct 
every  activity  from  sowing  to  shipping  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  exhibit  under  the  stainless  steel  dome  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Subsidiaries  building  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair. 

The  nerve  center  of  this  future  farm  is  a  radio  con¬ 
trol  tower,  from  which  a  “Buck  Rogers’’  farmer  sends 
his  instructions  to  the  machines  that  sow,  cultivate, 
irrigate,  reap,  can  or  freeze,  pack  and  ship  agricultural 
products. 

This  yet  unborn  farming  technique,  conceived  by 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  designer,  to  illustrate  how  steel 
might  function  on  the  Farm  of  Tomorrow,  will  employ 
“tray  agriculture,”  which  scientists  have  already 
proved  feasible.  Plants  will  be  set  out  on  wire  screens 
with  the  roots  growing  from  vats  of  semi-liquid  fertil¬ 
izer.  When  ripe,  crops  will  be  harvested  automatically 
and  dropped  onto  conveyor  belts  to  be  carried  to  a 
canning  center.  There  vegetables  will  be  washed, 
canned  or  frozen,  packed,  and  deposited  in  waiting 
trucks  or  freight  cars  for  delivery  to  city  warehouses. 

Rich  in  detail,  the  “Farm  of  the  Future”  exhibit  will 
show  the  farmer  handling  the  controls,  the  watering 
system  spraying  the  plants,  and  the  conveyor  belts 
carrying  produce  to  the  canning  center.  Even  the  trees 
will  sway  in  an  artificial  breeze. 

Companion  displays  will  tell  the  story  of  steel  today 
with  a  miniature  diorama  depicting  open  pit  mining  in 
the  Messabi  iron  range  of  Minnesota,  smelting  in  the 
giant  blast  furnace,  steelmaking  in  the  seething  open 
hearth,  and  the  rolling  of  steel  in  the  blooming  mill. 

A  trellis  30  feet  high  and  200  feet  long  made  up  of 
the  various  structural  shapes  in  which  the  steel  is  rolled 
will  give  a  striking  illustration  of  the  multitude  of  uses 
for  the  finished  product  in  the  landscaped  graden  be¬ 
hind  the  exhibit  building.  The  theme  of  the  exhibit, 
“Steel  Thinks  Ahead,”  is  featured  throughout,  and  in 
the  “Hall  of  Research”  is  seen  the  program  of  develop¬ 
ment  being  carried  out  by  steel  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

The  United  States  Steel  Subsidiaries’  building,  a 
dome  of  stainless  steel  66  feet  high  and  132  feet  wide, 
features  an  “inside-out”  construction  with  its  350  tons 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 

The  most  practical  Hot 
W ater  Scalder  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Controls,  length  of 
scalding  time  of  tomatoes 
depending  upon  ripeness. 

Write  for  ci 


A.ir  .U  OBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

AV  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information. 


of  supporting  trusses  forming  a  part  of  the  building’s 
exterior.  The  building  provides  more  than  9,000  feet 
of  exhibit  space  and  will  accommodate  25,000  visitors 
daily. 

WHOLESALERS  COUNCIL  ELECTS  TOULME 

The  Council  of  National  Wholesale  Associations, 
embracing  20  odd  trade  groups  in  the  country,  met 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  on  April  12, 
to  discuss  problems  and  elect  officers.  M.  L.  Toulme, 
secretary  of  the  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Council. 

Alfred  Byers,  secretary  of  the  National  Electrical 
Wholesale  Association,  was  chosen  Vice-Chairman,  and 
George  Fernley,  secretary  of  the  National  Hardware 
Wholesale  Association,  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Council. 

Each  group  in  the  association  has  a  representative 
wholesaler,  and  the  grocery  group’s  representative  is 
Hugo  Jaburg  of  Jaburg  Bros.  Winthrop  Adams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  attended  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  many  important  subjects  discussed  was 
the  gross  sales  tax.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Act  also  was 
taken  up.  The  Council  then  discussed  ways  and  means 
in  which  it  could  be  of  service  to  the  wholesaler  in 
fulfilling  his  function  of  supplier  to  the  retailer  and 
bringing  a  closer  public  understanding  of  the  essential 
trade  functions  served  by  wholesalers. 

The  Council  of  National  Wholesale  Association  has 
grown  rapidly  from  its  organization  about  18  months 
ago,  when  it  had  only  seven  trade  groups  represented. 
It  now  includes  20  such  groups. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 


Central 


Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.621/2 

.75 

.671/2 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.55 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

No.  10  . — . 

2.65 

2.75 

3.25 

3.35 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

,95 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

6.50 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._........ 

.80 

.95 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.61 L- 

.70 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

4.76 

1.20 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

.67% 

2.65 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

.60 

2.70 

.66 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Gi 
No.  2  Medium  Green.. 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  .  2.96 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2......._ . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  3.26 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2....« 
No.  10  . _.... 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2...._ . . 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans...... 

2.50 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.40 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s.. . 

2.30 

2..50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

1.66 

1.75 

7.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.05 

1.16 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No,  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . . . 

4.25 

5.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46 

2.60 

2.46 

2.40 


2.36 

2.40 

2.16 

2.20 

2.00 


1.10 

6.00 

.90 


.76 

3.26 

1.26 
4.86 
1.20 
6.26 


2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.26 

2.40 


1.20 

LOO 


.80 

3.50 

1.75 

6.25 

1.20 

6.26 


1.20 

1.67% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.50 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.75 

6.00 

.75 

.97% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.76 

4.00 

.65 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.76 

4.25 

.57% 

.60 

.65 

1.00 

.90 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

_ 

2.96 

3.50 

3.26 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.86 

2.70 

2.75 

.65 

.56 

.65 

.85 

.66 

.76 

3.25 

2.60 

3.00 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.35 

.76 

.80 

.60 

.76 

.95 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

3.26 

8.60 

.75 

3.50 

4.25 

.65 

.75 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.55 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.06 

1.20 

...... 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

fix.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2^ . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2...._......,„. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.._........... 

Na  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..^ _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

•Fhite,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 


.871/2 


4.50 

6.00 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.67% 

.75 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.87% 

5.00 

6.25 

.72% 

.75 

.60 

.70 

.72% 

.85 

3.65 

4.26 

.65 

.77% 

4.25 

.70 

.87% 

4.12% 

4.25 

.62>.. 

.75 

3.25 

.57% 

.62% 

3.15 

.70 

.85 

2.50 

2.50 

.76 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

.55 

.75 

2.75 

4.00 

.80 

4.50 


.90 

5.50 


.75  .90 

4.26  6.00 

.621/.  .70 

3.50  4.00 

.60  . 

8.60  . 

.70  .90 

'"65  '".To 

3.25  4.00 

.60  .65 

3.25  3.40 


.60 

2.00 


.65 

2.35 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  l8..«.„...«.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....„. _ _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  2  Ungraded... . . 

Soaked,  2b . . 

10s  . . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10 
SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2 . . . 


6.00  6.26 


6.26 

6.60 


6.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.12%  1.25 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3b . 

1.00  1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . . 

.92%  .95 

.95 

1.26 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  58 . . 

.95  1.00 

.80 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

.92%  . 

.90 

1.26 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.87%  .90 

.80 

1.10 

.95 

1.16 

No.  2  £hc.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.82%  .85 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68..„ . 

.77%  .82% 

.77%  1.00 
.85  1  on 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

.90  . 

.77% 

.95 

i.i'oi 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....__..„ _ 

.86  . 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

.67%  . 

.70 

6.00 

.80 

6.76 

.76 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . «... 

4.26 

4.76 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

4.25  . 

3.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.30  . 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . «... 

1.25  1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s....««..««.. 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

1.15  . 

1.06 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

.85  . 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88 _ _ 

.77%  .80 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

.72%  .86 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s _ _ 

1.00 

1.06 

.70 

.75 

.75  1.00 

.67% 

.70 

•67%  .77% 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.67% 

.65  .67% 

.85 

.90 

.62%  .65 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

. . 

■ 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00  _ _ 

. 

3.30 

3.76 

3.60  4.00 

4.50 

4.76 

3.15 

3.60 

3.25  4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

. . 

4.00 

4.60 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.60  .60 

.67% 

.60 

2.00 

2.60  . 

3.60 

.67% 

.66  _ 

. 

2.70 

-  - 

— 

«.«« 

.80  . . 

.66 

.70 

.85 

1.00  . 

.80 

.86 

3.60  . . 

Zi'd 

2160 

.55  . 

.62% 

.66 

.62% 

.70 

.66  . 

.76 

.80 

3.15 

3.35 

2.75  3.25 

T26 

T20 

.75 

.77% 

.60  .70 

.85 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

.80  .95 

.95 

1.35 

3.00 

3.35 

2.75  3.25 

3.60 

4.20 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

...» . 

.96 
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Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 


.67%  .70 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

..  .82%  .87% 

No.  10  . 

..  2.76  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

..  .76  . 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

.97%  1.10 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

..  3.26  3.60 

TOhlATOES 

Solid  Pack 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.90  . 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.95 

No.  2%  . 

tjrt  a  . 

..  1.20  . 

1.26 

1.36 

1.26 

1.27% 

No.  10  . 

. 

3.90 

4.00 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 

.45 

.47% 

.76 

No.  2  . 

.75  .80 

.67% 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

No  a  . 

.92%  1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

No.  io  . 

..  2.90  3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

With  puree 

std..  No.  1 . 

..  .37%  .42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . 

..  .59  .67% 

.62  Vi 

■  67% 

.65 

.65 

No.  2%  . 

.85  .95 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

No  a  . 

.92%  1.00 

.97% 

2.70 

No.  io  . 

..  2.70  ■  3.10 

3.00 

2.15 

2.80 

TOMATO  PUREE 

std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40  . 

.40 

..  3.00  . 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

.37%  . 

.35 

.40 

.62% 

No.  10  . 

..  2.75  . 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

2.80 

TOMATO  JUICE 

.40  .45 

.40 

.50 

.55 

.60 

No.  303 . 

No.  2,  tall . 

.75  . 

Mo  10  . 

2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No  9  . 

.75  . 

.65 

.67% 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.95  . 

.85 

No.  lb  . 

...  3.50  3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2^ . . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.10  2.25 

7.35  7.50 


1.10  1.15 


3.50  4.15 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ _ _  1.35  1.45  1.45  1.60 

No.  10  .  5.25  5.75  6.50  6.00 


CHERRIES 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 _ ......  5.35  5.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choiee,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 


1.15 

6.26 


1.20 

5.50 


1.35 

5.00 

2.10 

1.95 

1.80 


1.35 


2.15 

2.10 

1.86 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .  .  1  60 

No.  10  . . . 


RASPBERRIES 


Blaek,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  .  7.26 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Blaek,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


.  1.46  1.60  1.66 

7.50  6.00  .  .  7.00 

.  .  .  1.65 

7.60  6.00  .  .  7.00 

.  1.40  1.60  2.10 

.  .  .  2.10 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.35 

2.55 

3.25 

2.90 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No,  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . . 

Mn  a  Std . . . 

.70 

3.00 

.67% 

2.85 

.80 

3.25 

No.  16  . 

.70 

3.35 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice - - 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  - - - 

No.  800  . . 

No.  2  . . 

46  oz . 

No.  6  . . . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2^........... 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2V^.» . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%" 

Choice,  No.  2V^...... . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . — 

No.  10,  Water..„ . . 

No.  10,  Syrup — .» — 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


Florida  Texas 


.80 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

2.25 

2.45 

.50 

.55 

.50 

.55 

1.00 

1.0.5 

1.65. 

1.65 

1.35 

1.36 

1.65 

1.90 

1.37’/ 

4.60 

5.35 

2.90  3.00 


3.15  3.25 


1.65  1.70 

1.35  1.40 

1.20  1.25 

California 


1.70  1.75 

1.55  1.60 

1.371/2  1.40 
3.25  3.50 

5.60  6.76 

3.25  3.50 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . .  .  .  ...„_  . 

No.  2  . .  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . .  .  . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 .  .  6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


. 70  .  . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

.  1.25  .  .  . 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12>/6 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb . 

6.50 

6.50 

%  Ih  . 

3.25 

3.25 

3.00  . 

%  lb . 

1.96 

1.95 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

Std.,  4  oz. . . 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

.90  . 

i.iB 

1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60 

1.76 

1.90 

2.20 

1.80  . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No. 

1.95 

2.05 

Flat,  No.  % . 

1.55 

1.65 

1.65 

Flat,  Nn  1 . 

2.2R 

No  %  . 

1.9!R 

1  an 

Pink,  Tall"  Nn.  1 . 

1  O.R 

1.10 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

.76 

No.  %  _ _ . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

.95 

1.05 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.60 

1.75 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% - - 

Choice,  No.  2^ . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2%„ . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Ycd.,  No.  2^ ..............  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . -  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . .  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2%  - - -  - 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  E^  Std.,  No.  10...._ . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

BuSet  . . . 

No.  211  . .  . 

No.  2  . .  . 

No.  2%  . . . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 


1.40  1.45 

1.27'i  1.35 
1.17V-  1.20 
.77%  .80 
1.00  1.10 
4.30  4.76 

4.00  4.35 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.65  . 

5.85  6.10 


1.06  _ 

1.60  _ 

2.40  _ 

6.00  _ 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . _......  . 

No.  1,  Medium. . .  . 

No.  1,  Large. . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

hi  Oil,  Key - 

hi  Oil,  Keyless . . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.............. 

%  Oil,  Carton . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48*8................ 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’e _ _ 


Light  Meat,  Is. 


Southern 


1.15  1.20 


1.70  1.70 

3.25  3.30 


10.00  11.00 

6.25  6.50 

3.90  4.20 

10.00  10.50 
6.00  6.25 

3.66  3.85 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AOIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corpora^n,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper, 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-ChapmM  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayam  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAHS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hennstfeaUr 
seeded). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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INSURANCE,  Canncn. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Vlarasi,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Kedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

IlsBociated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT, 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

T^e  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Comoration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Ajiril  17,  1939 


THE  CANNING  ^RADE 


AYARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


BRITTLE  WAX 


5y2  inch  slightly  curved, 
deep  yellow,  round  meaty 
stringless  pod.  Season 


